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CHINA  GRASS  OR  RAMIE. 

If  China  grass,  popularly  known  as  Ramie,  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  our  Southern  States  it  will 
add  to  our  present  textiles  a  new  raw  material  of 
vast  importance  to  the  manufacturing  industry,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  also  of  Europe.  Soft  in 
texture,  strong  though  brittle  in  fibre,  the  Ramie 
must  be  placed  intermediate  between  silk  and  cotton. 
When  planted  its  growth  is  rapid  and  certain.  No 
failure  of  the  crop  ever  occurs  from  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  ;  no  insect  is  yet  known  as  its  enemy. 
So  rapid  is  it  also  in  maturing,  that  in  the  extreme 
South,  and  on  a  moist,  light,  rich  soil,  from  two  to 
three  crops,  averaging  from  nine  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  clean  fibre  to  the  acre,  can  be  grown  in 
one  season.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  root  cuttings, 
by  layering  or  by  seed.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  there- 
fore needs  but  one  planting,  after  which  it  can  be 
regularly  cut  for  many  successive  years.  When  ma- 
tured and  ready  for  the  loom,  it  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  weft,  the  warp  being  of  cotton.  The 
fabric  is  then  smt)oth,  durable  and  has  a  fine  gloss 
approximating  to  that  of  silk,  and  is  of  nearly  as 
great  strength  as  that  of  any  other  fabric  used  for 
similar  purposes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Ra- 
mie possesses  many  advantages.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  difficulty  attending  its  successful  introduction. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  long  and  tedious  time 
at  present  required  to  separate  and  clean  the  fibre 
and  prepare  it  for  the  loom.  Cotton  is  picked  and 
ginned,  and  is  then  ready  for  a  market.  With  the 
Ramie  there  is  more  trouble.  Formerly  its  fibre  was 
reduced  by  chemical  means  to  a  manageable  condi- 
tion, but  recently,  according  to  the  last  Patent  Ofiice 
Report,  a  machine  has  been  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose, which,  it  is  cautiously  added,  "is  claimed  to 
be  a  success."  The  machine  in  qQestloh^consists  of 
a  metallic  cylinder  three  feet  in  diameter,  driven  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  a  min- 
ute. It  is  provided  with  transverse  bars  or  knives 
projected  from  the  perimeter,  for  breaking  up  the 
wood  and  extracting  it  from  the  fibre,  in  combina- 
tion with  alternate  concave  and  convex  table  edges. 
The  plaats  ^re  first  subjected  tg  the  aciioa  of  the  ma,- 


chine  ;  then  soaked  in  hot  water  ;  again  pressed  be- 
tvreen  the  knives  and  table  edge,  and,  finally,  soak- 
ed several  hours  in  a  solution  of  common  lye,  soap, 
and  water,  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
first  operation  strips  off  the  leaves,  scrapes  away  the 
bark  and  takes  out  the  woody  substance  and  thret- 
fourths  of  the  gummy  matter,  and  is  performed  with 
the  concave  edge  adjusted  to  the  table.  The  second 
is  simply  steeping  in  water  to  soften  the  remaining 
gum.  The  convex  edges  of  the  knives  are  next  used 
again  to  soften  and  flatten  the  fibre,  which  is  ready 
for  manufacture  after  the  second  steeping  and  subse- 
quent drying.  The  process  as  thus  explained  may 
bring  out  the  fibre  in  excellent  condition,  but  it  ob- 
viously requires  much  time,  patience  and  labor,  and 
places  the  Ramie  under  a  disadvantage  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  and  less  trou- 
blesome means  of  preparing  it  for  a  market. 

Tbere  are,  nevertheless,  very  great  capabilities  in 
the  fibre  of  the  Ramie,  It  is  calculated  to  supply  a 
want  long  felt  for  a  material  which  is  at  the  same 
time  cheap,  and  of  a  fine,  soft,  glossy  texture.  Its 
product  of  marketable  fibre  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  other,  whilst  the  manufactured  fabric, 
as  compared  with  cotton,  is  in  every  respect  superior. 
The  Patent  Ofiice,  to  which  many  varieties  of  the 
manufactured  article  have  been  sent,  reports  that  the 
beauty,  durability  and  value  of  the  fabrics  made 
from  this  fibre  are  incontestable.  Having  then  so 
much  in  its  favor,  and  needing  only  proper  ma- 
chinery for  its  preparation  and  manufacture,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  eventually  the  obstacles  to 
its  successful  use  will  be  met  by  the  skill  of  some  in- 
genious inventor,  but  up  to  this  time  the  exper - 
ments  in  this  direction  have  simply  shown  the  value 
of  the  material,  whilst  entailing  a  loss  on  those  in 
England  who  have  endeavored  to  utilize  it.  The 
Chinese  method,  by  which  the  fibre  is  cleaned  by 
hand,  is  too  tedious,  and  is  only  warranted  by  the 
cheapness  of  labor  in  that  country.  Here  it  would 
not  do  at  all. 

In  this  country  it  has  been  found  that  the  Ramie 
will  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
Potomac  is  its  northern  limit.  Seed  planted  in  the 
Experimental  Gardeo  at  Washington  grew  well,  but 
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proved  too  tender  to  withstand  the  early  frosts. — 
Nevertheless,  those  of  our  planters  living  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Washington  who  desire  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  Ramie  may  derive  some  valua- 
ble hints  from  the  method  adopted  by  the  Chinese. 
A  light,  sandy  soil,  convenient  for  irrigation,  is  se- 
lected. Beds  four  feet  in  width  are  dug  over  and 
pulverized  well.  The  soil  is  then  pressed^down  and 
rolled  smooth.  They  are  then  watered  and  pressed 
down  again  and  rolled  smooth.  The  seed,  mixed 
with  fine  moist  earth  is  then  sown  broadcast,  and  is 
thus  left  without  any  further  covering  of  soil.  Light 
mats  are  then-  placed  over  the  beds  to  protect  the 
young  plants  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  most  pow- 
erful. The  mats  are  kept  wet  during  the  day  but 
are  removed  at  night. 

After  the  plants  come  up  the  beds  are  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  but  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high  they  j 
are  pricked  out  and  replanted  in  a  stiffer  soil.  They  I 
are  then  well  watered  and  hoed — the  watering  being 
repeated  every  two  days.  The  roots,  which  are 
fleshy  tubers  with  a  vast  quantity  of  fine  fibres, 
multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  replanting, 
even  in  field  culture,  necessary  every  few  years.  The 
harvest  is  gathered  three  times  every  season — at  in- 
tervals of  two  months.  The  second  crop  is  of  a 
finer  quality  than  either  the  first  or  the  third.  The 
time  for  harvesting  is  when  new  shoots  are  putting 
out  from  the  root  stock.  The  matured  stems  being 
thus  removed,  the  young  shoots  constitute  the  next 
crop.  The  seeds  are  produced  on  the  the  main  shoots, 
are  gathered  in  October,  dried  in  the  sun,  mixed 
with  damp  sand  and  covered  with  straw  to  keep 
them  from  the  frost.  Before  they  are  used  they  are 
tested  in  water,  and  those  that  do  not  sink  are  thrown 
away  as  worthless.  The  best  seeds  are  in  color  a 
spotless  black.  Although  evidently  not  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  Ramie  may  yet 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  South,  and  we 
heartily  hope  that  the  experiments  now  making  there 
may  lead  to  its  general  introduction,  as  one  of  the 
staples  of  that  region. 


Lime  in  Soil. — There  is  said  to  be  carried  off  from 
the  soil  nine  pounds  of  lime  in  twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat,  nine  pounds  in  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  and 
fifteen  pounds  in  thirty-eight  bushels  of  barley. — 
There  are  thirty-five  pounds  of  lime  in  two  tons  of 
clover,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  twenty- 
five  tons  of  turnips,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  in  nine  tons  of  potatoes.  Some  soils  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  lime  for  a  thousand  years, 
while  other  soils  require  an  occasional  application 
of  lime  as  a  fertilizer. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


Toads  are  capital  helpers  in  taking  care  of  vine 
patchep, 


GREEN  SOILING  STOCK. 

The  practice  of  green  soiling  stock  has  prevailed 
for  many  years  quite  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  been  found  not 
only  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  point  of  economy 
of  food,  but  also  to  be  of  still  greater  advantage  in 
the  accumulation  of  manure  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  We  do  not  know  whether  our 
farmers  and  planters  can  be  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  it  is  certainly  one  that  promises  well, 
and  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  inside  fencing 
which  has  to  be  kept  up  simply  for  purposes  of  pas- 
turage. Where  there  is  abundance  of  wood  to  be 
had  for  the  cutting,  and  where  the  old  worm  fence 
still  maintains  its  ancient  supremacy,  this  matter  of 
fencing  may  not  perhaps  be  of  much  moment.  But 
where  wood  is  becoming  scarce,  and  the  fencing 
stuff  has  to  be  bought,  every  pannel  of  post  and  rail 
costs  very  nearly  a  dollar  ;  so  that  to  divide  a 
large  farm  into  suitable  fields  is  rather  an  expensive 
business.  Of  course,  to  those  who  have  extensive 
ranges  for  their  cattle,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
land  which  is  under  the  plough,  the  idea  of  green 
soiling  stock  will  be  regarded  with  disdain.  But  to 
others  who  are  not  so  favorably  situated,  and  who 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  they  own,  and 
to  increase  its  fertility,  the  European  system  of  stock 
feeding,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  may  appeal  much 
more  favorably.  Their  writers  claim  for  it  six 
distinct  advantages,  which  we  find  enumerated  as 
follows: — 1st.  It  saved  land.  2d.  It  saved  fences. 
3d.  It  economized  food.  4'h.  It  kept  cattle  in  bet- 
ter condition  and  greater  comfort.  5th.  It  produced 
more  milk  ;  and  6th.  It  increased  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  manure — all  of  which  are  clear  gains  if 
the  facts  be  such  as  are  reliable,  and  of  this  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  They  are  testing  the  matter 
even  now  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  being  driven 
to  it  by  the  want  of  fencing  stuff;  and  so  well  are 
the  experimentalists  satisfied  with  the  results,  that 
they  would  not  undertake  to  fence  their  fields,  for 
pasturage  purposes  alone,  if  the  timber  was  pre- 
sented to  them  gratuitously  to  do  it  with.  This 
speaks  well  at  least  for  the  system.  We  have  a  no- 
table instance,  moreover,  to  the  same  effect  in 
Massachusetts.  It  has  been  often  alluded  to  before, 
but  it  will  bear  repetition  because  it  is  the  record  of 
an  experience  of  twenty  years,  and  because  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  practised  it  for  so  long  a  period, 
has  very  recently  declared  anew  his  satisfaction  with 
its  beneficial  effects.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincey 
adopted  the  system  of  summer  soiling  stock  as  early 
as  the  year  1814,  and  continued  it  until  he  left  his 
farm  in  1822.  He  returned  to  it  again  when  he  re-j 
sumed  the  managemeat  in  1847.  He  declares  it  to 
be  his  experience  that,  on  gQod  e-rable  land,  tweqt^ 
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head  of  cattle  can  be  kept  the  year  round  in  good 
condition,  and  with  more  profit,  less  labor  and  less 
trouble,  upon  seventeen  acres  of  land,  by  soiling 
them,  than  on  three  times  that  number  of  acre5  un- 
der the  old  mode  of  pasturage.  The  great  desider- 
atum to  be  accomplished  is  to  produce  a  regular 
Buccession  of  crops  of  succulent  food,  and  the  way 
in  which  this  is  done  is  as  follows  : — Allowing 
about  two  squares  of  ground  to  each  cow  to  be  soil- 
ed, he  sows— April  5th  to  10th— Oats  at  the  rate  of 
four  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  April  20th— Another  sow- 
ing of  oats  or  barley ;  May  5th  to  10th— A  third 
sowing  of  the  same;  May  10th  to  20th— Indian 
corn  in  drills  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
May  25th— A  second  sowing  of  corn  ;  June  5th — 
A  third  sowing  of  corn  ;  June  15th  and  25th  and 
early  in  July — Barley  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per 
acre. 

These  crops,  in  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  are 
fit  to  cut  for  soiling  as  follows  :— The  first,  second, 
and  third  sowings  of  oats,  from  early  in  July  until 
the  middle  of  August.  The  corn  follows  in  succes- 
sion till  early  in  September.  The  late  barley  con- 
tinues the  supply  of  succulent  food  until  about  the 
1st  of  Xovember,  when  the  usual  root  crops  come 
into  use. 

Against  the  cost  of  raising,  cutting  and  distribu- 
ting the  food  to  the  stock,  Mr.  Qnincey  places  the 
increased  quantity  of  manure  that  is  made,  which 
he  considers  "an  ample  compensation  for  all  this 
expense;"  leaving  the  savings  of  land,  of  food,  and 
of  fencing  stuff,  a  clear  gain. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  beyond  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  that  the  system  of  green  soiling 
stock  should  be  as  fairly  tested  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  it  has  been  in  Massachusetts.  We  do  not 
say  it  will  succeed  as  well,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  But  that  by  proper  management 
it  can  be  turned  to  great  advantage  on  small  farms, 
and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased thereby,  we  feel  perfectly  well  assured.  Of 
course,  it  requires  some  thought,  and  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  labour  of  the. farm;  but  when 
these  details  are  once  perfected,  the  work  will  go  on 
quite  as  smoothly  as  it  does  under  the  usual  rotation 
of  crops,  which  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale. 

To  Discover  the  Actual  Value  of  Marl. — Take 
twenty  pounds  of  dried  marl  and  sprinkle  it  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid  until  it  ceases  to  effervesce. 
Heat  this  mixture  to  nearly  a  boiling  point  and 
then  filter  first  through  coarse  cloth,  then  through 
paper  until  nearly  clear.  Take  the  residue  left  upon 
the  filters  and  wash  clean  and  dry  it.  Its  weight 
deducted  from  the  twenty-five  pounds  originally 
Tjeighed  will  give  you  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  dissolved  by  the  acid. — Farmer's  Gazette. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  IN  VIKGINIA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

We  find  in  late  days,  the  Valley  in  Virginia,  is 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  name  which 
does  not  express  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great 
Valley  in  Virginia.  It  is  true  that  the  Shenandoah 
river  skirts  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Valley  iif  Virginia,  but  to  suppose,  that  from  the 
fountain  head  of  the  Shenandoah  to  its  mouth  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  embraces  the  extent  of  the  Valley 
in  Virginia,  is  a  great  mistake.  It  does  not  em- 
brace one-half  its  length,  and  before  the  late  war  if 
some  person  had  spoken  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  one  of  the  aged  citizens  of  this  Valley,  they 
would  very  naturally  have  supposed  the  speaker  to 
be  refering  to  some  of  the  smaller  valleys — such  as 
we  find  along  the  course  of  the  Hawksville,  in  the 
county  of  Page,  or  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Shenandoah,  in  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and 
Rockingham.  No  person,  well  informed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Valley  in  Virginia,  and  also  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  would  have  called  it  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  but  the  work  of  armies  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  generals  to  write  dispatches  from  fountain- 
heads,  never  before  heard  from,  christened  the  Val- 
ley in  Virginia  to  wear  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  I  know  the  entire  length  of  this  Valley. — 
It  extends  in  length  at  least  200  miles  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  35  miles. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  limestone,  sometimes 
you  find  slate.  The  lower  Valley  produces  more 
wheat  than  the  upper  part,  and  in  many  cases  better 
grass,  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley.  This  is 
because  there  is  more  sand  from  Staunton  up. 

Land  range  from  $40  to  §60  and  §100  per  acre. — 
Good  unimproved  land  can  be  purchased  for  $40 
per  acre  ;  slate  land  at  lower  figures. 

Some  of  the  lime  land  is  rough,  but  this  rough- 
ness^  is  of  little  moment.  All  the  lands  of  the  Val- 
ley can  be  cultivated. 

Winchester,  .31  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
Staunton,  123  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  are  the 
chief  towns  in  this  Valley. 

The  town  of  Lexington,  in  Rockbridge  county  in 
this  Valley,  surpasses  all  other  towns  for  institu- 
tions of  learning.  At  Lexington  is  located  Wash- 
ington College  with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  its 
president.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  not  in- 
ferior to  West  Point,  is  also  located  there,  besides  a 
number  of  other  school. 

The  population  are  descendants  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Dutch  and  Sweeds.  • 

Yours,  &c.  Wm.  W.  Wirtz. 

Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  fence  posts  set  up 
the  reverse  w'ay  from  w^igl)  t|iey  grew,  will  last  the 
longer, 
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If  til*  1 IX  TVorls:  lor  Marcli. 


The  winter  has  thus  far  been  so  mild  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  spring  will  open  early.  In- 
deed, even  at  this  time,  the  frost  has  not  penetrated 
the  ground  very  deeply,  and  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather  would  render  alt  but  the  heaviest  clay  soils 
ready  for  the  plough.  On  sandy  soils  and  light 
loams  the  spring  work  might,  and  probably  did 
commence  in  the  Southern  portions  of  Maryland,  a 
week  or  two  ago.  However  this  may  be,  with  a 
few  days  of  pleasant  weather,  and  the  prevalence 
of  drying  March  winds  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
regular  farming  operations  can  be  successfully  com- 
menced, and  if  pushed  forward  with  proper  energy 
the  gain  in  time,  not  less  than  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  acreable  product  at  harvest  time,  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  subsequent  character  of  the 
season.  It  is  well,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the 
farmer  to  be  forehanded  with  his  work.  To  get  his 
crops  in  at  the  proper  season,  and  after  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  profitable  cultivation.  A  season  lost  can 
never  be  wholly  regained,  even  by  the  most  vigorous 
exertion,  and  moreover,  delay  at  the  commencement, 
throws  the  whole  work  of  the  season  more  or  less 
back.  Titne  now  is  almost  as  valuable  to  the  far- 
mer as  a  good  bank  of  manure,  and  timely  planting 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
extra  manuring.  To  catch  the  earlier  spring  rains, 
and  thus  advance  quickly  the  young  plants  during 
the  first  stages  of  the  growth  so  that  they  may  have 
fully  established  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  thrown 
out  a  goodly  network  of  roots  before  continuous 
dry  weather  sets  in,  is  what  all  who  undertake  to 
work  their  land,  to  the  best  advantage,  should  en- 
deavour to  do.  The  greatest  check  that  vegetation 
has  to  encounter  in  our  climate  arises  from  long 
summer  droughts,  the  best  preventives  are  deep 
ploughing  and  early  planting.  The  work  for  the 
month  is  as  follows  : 

OA.TS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  oats  on  a  poor  soil.  The 
crop  occupies  the  ground  for  so' short  a  time,  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  seeded  in  the  fall,  that  it 
needs  the  stimulus  of  fertile  land  to  render  it  really 
profitable  to  cultivate.  Oats  grown  on  soils  that 
are  rather  poor  or  are  not  adapted  to  their  habits, 
are  sure  to  be  ^eficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in 
quality.  • 

Soil  and  Preparation.— 0^8  thrive  best  in  a  rich 
heavy  and  rather  moist  cool  loam.  The  largest 
yield  per  acre  has  been  taken  from  low  lying  pas- 
ture lands  which  have  been  broken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewal,    Tl^e  priacipal  constituents  of  the 


oats  are  potash,  the  phosphates  and  silica.  The  lat- 
ter which  average  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  straw,  is  freely  ob- 
tained from  almost  any  soil  that  contains  a  moderate 
admixture  of  sand,  and  the  use  of  caustic  lime  will 
readily  render  the  silica  soluble.  On  the  other 
hand,  successive  crops  of  cereals,  or  of  tobacco,  very 
soon  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  potash  and  the  phos- 
phates, and  these  must  be  returned  to  it  either  by 
manures,  or  commercietl  fertilizers,  or  by  green 
crops,  especially  clover,  ploughed  under.  Oats  con- 
tain by  analyses : 

Grain.  Straw. 

Potash  12.09  24.05 

Soda  00.00  4  04 

Lime   3.07  8.03 

Magnesia   7.07  y.08 

Phosphoric  Acid  14.09  3.00 

Sulphoric  Acid   1.00  4.00 

Silica   53.03  40.00 

Chlorine  00.05  4.07 

Iron,  Carbonic  Acid  and  loss . .  00.00  8  03 

100.00  100.00 
The  above  analyses  shows  that  wood  ashes  and  . 
the  commercial  phosphates,  or  their  equivalent,  are 
of  prime  importance  in  the  growth  of  this  crop. — 
Deep  ploughing  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil  are  also  of  great  service  in  facilitating  the 
growth  of  the  plants  by  enabling  the  roots  to  ramify 
freely  in  search  of  the  plant  food  which  is  necessary 
to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  stem  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  grain. 

Manures  and  Composts  for  Oats  . — When  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  the  organic  or  inorganic  constituents, 
which  by  analysis  are  fo,und  in  the  ashes  of  the  oat, 
the  ingredients  may  be  supplied  by  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixtures.  The  proportions  are  for  one  acre 
of  land  : 

No.  1.  5  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure;  10 
two-horse  loads  of  woods'  earth  or  marsh  muck  ;  5 
bushels  of  unleached  wogd  ashes,  and  1  bushel  of 
plaster. 

No.  2.  8  bushels  of  bone  dust ;  10  bushels  of  leach- 
ed wood  ashes;  2  bushels  of  salt,  and  1  bushel  of  plas- 
ter. 

No.  3.  200  pounds  of  phosphatic  guano  ;  10  bush- 
els of  leached  wood  ashes,  and  1  bushel  of  refuse 
salt. 

No.  4.  10  two-horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  ; 
4  bushels  of  crushed  bones ;  5  bushels  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  ;  1  bushel  of  salt,  and  1  bushel  of  plas- 
ter. 

In  all  cases  these  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in- 
timately, scattered  broadcast  and  ploughed  under. 

Time  of  Sowing. — Sow  oats  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — From  two  to  three 
bushels  sown  broadcast,  harrowed,  and  cross-har- 
rowed. Grass  seeds  may  then  be  sown,  and  to  ad- 
vantage, and  the  work  cpmpleted  by  the  bush  bar- 
row and  the  roller; 
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SOWING  CL.OVER  Sfi^D. 

If  an  opportunity  did  not  occur  to  sow  clover 
seed  on  the  winter  grain  in  February,  the  earlier 
this  work  is  accomplished  in  March,  -so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  spring  rains,  the  better. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Sow  one  peck  of 
clover  seed  to  the  acre,  if  seeded  alone,  and  even 
when  seeded  with  the  finer  grasses  it  will  not  be 
found  too  much.  Perhaps,  however,  12  pounds  of 
clover  seed  to  a  bushel  of  orchard  grass,  lightly  har- 
rowed in  and  well  rolled,  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient. 

Plastering  Clover  Fields. — Scatter  one  bushel  of 
plaster  to  the  acre  over  every  field  that  is  already  set 
in  clover. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CORN. 

As  soon  as  the  oats  are  in,  if  the  work  has  not 
been  done  earlier,  proceed  to  haul  manure  from  the 
barn-yard  and  deposit  it  on  the  land  to  be  planted 
in  corn.  Push  the  work  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  fast,  as  the  manure  is  broadcasted 
plough  it  under,  and  follow  the  plough  immediately 
with  the  harrow  to  prevent  the  land  from  harden- 
ing into  clods. 

As  to  Soil. — The  best  soil  for  corn  is  a  light,  deep, 
rich  sandy  loam.  If  stifi'er  soils  are  of  necessity 
used,  they  should  be  deeply  ploughed,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, cross-ploughed  and  harrowed  and  cross-har- 
rowed until  the  land  is  in  the  finest  possible  condi- 
tion. A  grass  sod  well  manured  and  d'eeply  plough- 
ed will  give  a  vigorous  start  to  corn,  and  by  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  turned  under 
will  keep  the  plant  with  proper  cultivation  in  a 
healthy  growing  state  throughout  the  whole  season. 

BARLEY. 

So  little  barley  is  cultivated  in  this  latitude  and 
the  crop  is  so  uncertain  that  the  principal  stock  of 
barley  for  malting  purposes  now  comes  from  abroad. 
In  Pennsylvania,  however,  some  barley  is  grown 
and  the  yield  is  sufficiently  large  to  render  its  culti- 
vation profitable  at  the  high  price  which  barley  now 
sells  at  in  the  market. 

The  best  soil  for  barley  is  a  rich,  dry  loam.  It 
should  be  ploughed  deeply  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized with  the  harrow.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be  too 
dry  at  the  time  of  seeding.  If  a  shower  sets  in  soon 
afterwards  the  seed  will  speedily  germinate,  and 
when  the  young  plant  is  once  well  established  it 
will  stand  a  continuous  drought  better  than  any 
other  cereal. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  ^cre.— Sow  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley  seed  to  the  acre. 

MILCH  COWS. 

Heifers,  working  animals  and  sheep,  should  now 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  recommended  last  month. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  for  early  use  cannot  be  gotten  in  too  soon 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  If  the  land  is 
in  good  condition  let  it  be  ploughed  very  deep  and 
made  as  light  as  possible  by  frequent  harrowings. — 
Lay  off  the  furrows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  and 
six  inches  in  depth.  In  these  furrows  place  four 
inches  of  long  barn-yard  manure.  The  sets  should 
be  cut  from  large  well  grown  potatoes,  and  left  for 
a  short  time  on  the  barn  floor  to  dry  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture.  When  ready  to  plant  drop  them 
along  the  drill  eight  inches  apart,  and  cover  with 
two  bouts  of  the  plough.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
come  up  dust  them  freely  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  four  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  one  bushel  of  woods' 
mould  and  one  bushel  of  salt,  repeating  the  process 
as  the  vines  advances  in  growth.  Earth  up  well 
and  see  that  the  intervals  are  kept  clean  with  the 
shovel  plough  and  the  cultivator. 

FENCES. 

Examine  and  repair  these  if  necessary. 

ORCHARDS. 

Trim  out  all  dead  wood  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible,  and  dress  the  wounds  with  a  mixture  of 
cow  manure  and  lime  to  keep  out  the  wet.  Manure 
and  dig  round  the  trees  as  advised  last  month. 
Planting  Orcliards,  Slimbljery,  &g. 

This  work  should  now  be  done,  and  pushed  for- 
ward rapidly  to  completion.  See  that  the  holes  are 
large  and  deep,  the  soil  light  and  rich,  and  the  whole 
process  carried  out  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Oden  Bowie,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Though  we  are  careful  to  exclude  politics  from 
our  columns,  as  not  germaine  either  to  the  Turf^ 
the  Field,  or  the  Farm,  we  cannot  forego  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  the  people  of  Maryland 
upon  their  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  and  the 
brotherhood  of  the  turf  upon  the  selection  of  one  of 
their  number  for  so  distinguished  a  position.  Gov- 
ernor Bowie's  elevation  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
old  turf  maxim  that  "blood  will  tell;"  he  is 
among  many  of  his  name  and  kindred  who  have 
held  distinguished  positions  in  State  and  federal 
politics  ;  the  second  of  the  name  and  blood  who  has 
filled  their  seat  in  the  venerable  State  House  at  An- 
napolis, which  never,  with  two  or  three  unfortunate 
exceptions,  has  been  filled  by  other  than  the  best 
bred  men  of  the  State.  Years  ago,  in  Mexico,  un- 
der the  iron  hail  which  swept  his  comrades  from 
his  side  in  the  bloody  streets  of  Monterey,  the  con- 
spicuous gallantry  of  young  Bowie  secured  him  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Maryland  ;  he 
has  held  it  ever  since ;  they  have  made  him  their 
Governor.  What  better  proof  do  we  want  of  the 
truth  of -the  old  turf  maxim,  Blood  Will  TellJ"-^ 
Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 
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The  work  to  be  done  iu  your  garden  now  claims 
special  attention.  One  of  the  conditions  of  success 
in  growing  vegetables  to  perfection  is  thorough 
tillage.  Another  is  high  manuring  with  rich  and 
well  rotted  manure.  On  the  observance  of  these 
two  rules  depend  not  only  the  quality  of  the  vege- 
tables to  be  raised  but  also  their  quantity.  In  all 
garden  operations,  moreover,  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness are  indispensable,  and  in  seasons  of  drought 
the  growing  crops  should  be  watered  liberally,  the 
best  time  for  this  being  at  the  close  of  the  day  and 
after  the  sun  rays  cease  to  scorch  the  vegetables,  as 
every  drop  of  water,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  height, 
acts  as  a  lens  to  burn  the  leaf  on  which  it  rests. — 
The  following  matters  claim  attention. 

Sowing  Seed. — Choose  a  good  warm  border  facing 
the  south  and  well  protected  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  then  prepare  a  bed  for  the  sowing  the  seed  of 
such  plants  as  are  to  be  pricked  out  and  replanted 
on  a  more  extended  area  when  the  proper  season 
arrives.  Let  the  bed  be  thoroughly  dressed  with  well 
rotted  manure,  deeply  spaded,  and  raked  over  until 
the  soil  is  as  light  as  it  can  be  made.  "When  this 
has  been  done,  draw  as  many  drills,  half  an  inch 
deep  and  six  inches  apart,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
receive  the  different  varieties  of  seed  that  are  to  be 
sown.  These  will  consist  mainly  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Cabbage,  the  Tomato,  the  Lettuce,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Radishes.  Expert  gardeners  will  also  add  the 
seed  of  Cauliflower  and  Brocoli.  When  the  plants 
come  up  water  them  of  an  evening,  in  dry  weather, 
with  a  decoction  made  by  putting  a  bushel  or  more 
of  rich  stable  manure  into  a  hogshead  or  barrel, 
filling  the  latter  with  water  and  letting  it  stand  in 
the  sun  to  temper  it. 

Early  Peas. — As  soon  as  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of 
the  ground  select  a  portion  of  the  garden  having  a 
warm  exposure,  and  drill  in  a  few  rows  of  early 
peas ;  make  the  drills  four  feet  in  double  rows  apart 
and  three  inches  deep.  Sow  the  peas  thickly  along 
the  drills,  cover  them  well  with  earth,  and  pat  down 
the  soil  about  them  with  the  back  of  the  spade.— 
When  the  peas  are  a  few  inches  high  hoe  earth  to 
them  and  support  them  with  sticks. 

Plants  in  Frames. — See  that  these  have  abund- 
ance of  air  on  warm  days,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  spendling,  and  water  freely  with  tepid  water 
of  evenings. 

Bunch  Beans. — A  few  rows  of  bunch  beans  may 
now  be  planted. 

Early  ^macA.— Make  the  soil  very  rich  with  well 
rotted  manure,  dig  it  deep  and  rake  it  well,  and 
drill  in  a  few  rows  of  spinach,  placing  the  drills 
twelve  inches  apart  and  the  seed  about  an  inch  deep 
ia  the  drill, 


Carrots^  Parsnips  and  Beets. — For  an  early  crop 
of  these  a  warm  portion  of  the  garden  must  be  cho- 
sen. Fresh  manure  ought  not  to  be  used  for  either 
carrots  or  parsnips,  although  the  soil  should  be  rich 
and  deeply  spaded.  For  beets,  well  rotted  manure 
is  of  advantage,  and  also  a  liberal  dressing  of  re- 
fuse salt.  The  rows  for  carrots  should  be  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  one  inch  deep  ;  for  pars- 
nips, fifteen  inches  apart,  and  for  beets  not  less  than 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Cover  the  seeds  with  the 
back  of  a  rake,  and  press  the  soil  lightly  about  them 
with  the  spade.  . 

Small  SaladiTig. — Sov/  small  salading  at  intervals 
of  a  week  apart  throughout  the  month. 

Celery. — Prepare  a  warm  border  for  seeding  down 
to  celery  for  transplanting. 

Siberian  Kale. — Select  a  small  bed  and  manure 
and  prepare  it  well,  and  sow  kale  seed  for  sprouts. 

Asparagus. — Clean  off  the  beds,  and  fork  into 
them  some  well  rotted  manure  mixed  with  ashes. — 
Then  strew  the  bed  liberally  with  refuse  salt.  New 
beds  may  also  be  set  out  this  month,  or  the  seed  may 
be  sown. 

Sowing  Onion  Seed. — Drill  in  onion  seed  early  this 
month. 

Red  Peppers. — It  is  rather  too  early  for  peppers, 
but  if  the  season  promises  to  set  in  warm,  a  few 
rows  for  a  first  supply  may  be  seeded  in  a  well  pro- 
tected border. 

Early  Potatoes. — Get  these  in  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground. 

Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant. — These  plants  may  yet  be 
set  out,  or  new  beds  formed  for  raising  plants  from 
the  seed. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — This  month  new 
plantations  of  these  excellent  fruits  can  be  made,  or 
cuttings  may  be  set  out.  It  is  also  the  proper  sea- 
son early  in  the  month  to  prune  carefully  the  bushes 
already  in  bearing,  and  fork  in  manure  about  the 
roots. 

Raspberries. — These  should  now  be  trimmed  and 
staked.  The  earth  should  be  loosened  about  the 
roots,  and  the  soil  enriched  with  manure. 

Strawberries. — Strawberry  beds  now  demand  im- 
mediate attention.  They  should  be  cleared  of  all 
weeds  and  refuse  stuff,  thinned  out,  dressed  with 
woods'  earth  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
well  rotted  manure.  Sprinkle  the  bed  with  wood 
ashes  and  spread  either  tan  or  straw,  or  leaves  from 
the  woods  between  the  roads.  Water  freely  during 
the  dry  season,  and  even  during  the  period  of  blos- 
soming simply  taking  care  that  the  waterings  are 
done  in  cloudy  weather  or  after  sunset. 

Some  one  says  if  salt  Is  kept  before  a  horse  in  the 
stable,  he  will  not  gnaw  his  manager.  Trial  will 
tell. 
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DEERE'S  WALKING  CULTIVATOR. 


The  above  Cultivator  was  exhibited  by  Deere  &  Co.,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  at  the  recent  Iowa  State  Fair.  The  main 
features  of  this  Machine  are  as  follows  : 

The  wheels  are  large,  (30  inches  in  diameter)  promoting  steadiness  and  ease  of  draft;  and  the  hubs  being  cast  on  a 
chill  are  very  durable. 

Reversable  blocks  are  attached  to  all  the  shovels,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  to  or  from  the  corn  ;  and  width  between 
shovels  can  be  readily  changed  by  means  of  a  slot  in  the  axle. 

The  shovels  are  held  in  position  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  which  shear  off  when  either  shovel  strikes  an  obstruction. 

By  the  use  of  a  split  tongue  the  operator  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  row  of  plants,  and  the  team  kept  at  greater 
di<5tauce  from  the  corn. 

The  patent  double  acting  clevis  secures  the  plows  in  a  perfectly  upright  position,  and  affords  complete  lateral  and 
vertical  movement  of  the  shovels. 


A  Voice  from  South  Carolina. 

Meadow  Woods,  S.  C,  Feb.  8,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

The  people  of  your  glorious  old  State  have  evinced 
so  much  sympathy  for  the  suffering  South  that  I 
have  no  doubt  anything  from  that  region  will  prove 
interesting.  Our  people  have  been  sadly  misrepre- 
sented by  the  carpet-baggers  and  government  spies 
in  the  shape  of  picture  venders,  book  agents  and 
sewing  machine  humbugs  who  have  infested  the 
country.  The  vilest  slanderer  perhaps  we  have  had 
is  tbe  Governor,  "  so  called,"  who  in  his  proclama- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  has  stated  as  facts  what 
everybody  to  the  manor  born  knew  to  be  false.  The 
truth  is,  the  Governor  has  lived  in  perpetual  dread 
of  Ku-KIuxes,  and  has  been  victimized  by  wags.  I 
can  soundly  assert  and  prove  that  no  such  organiza- 
tion as  Ku-KIux,  or  in  fact  any  secret  organization, 
save  "  loyal  leagues,"  has  or  does  exist  in  several 
counties  spotted  by  His  Excellency.  We  want  peace 
■ — all  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  allowed  to  man- 
age our  own  business  in  our  own  way.  We  wish 
to  ignore  politics,  to  get  rid  of  demagogues,  and 
work  out  our  own  destiny. 

A  fallacious  idea  is  being  ventilated  in  the  North- 
ern papers  that  the  high  prices  of  cotton  is  rapidly 
restoring  the  country  to  its  ancient  prosperity.— 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  The  profits  of 
the  planter  are  absorbed  by  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
and  villainous  taxation  to  feed  the  parasites  who  are 


fastened  upon  us.  We  have  nothing  but  officials — 
it  is  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  flies— one  swarm 
is  only  driven  off  to  make  room  for  a  more  vora- 
cious one.  The  negroes  spend  their  wages  before 
the  holidays  are  over  in  riotous  living,  gew-gaws 
and  gim  cracks.  A  great  deal  of  our  money  goes 
off  for  bacon  and  corn,  articles  we  once  produced. 
Those  who  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  that  "  im- 
penetrable bomb  proof,"  the  bankrupt  law,  spend 
their  money  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  fear  the  sheriff 
may  pounce  upon  them — nobody  thinks  of  paying 
old  debts  or  of  investing  their  momey  in  improve- 
ments for  the  future,  because  no  one  feels  that  there 
is  any  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  earnings — 
there  is  no  cumulative  industry  and  never  can  be 
until  we  feel  there  is  some  permanency  in  our  insti- 
tutions. 

The  high  price  of  cotton  has  demoralized  the  coun- 
try— labor  has  advanced  and  become  more  unrelia- 
ble. All  ideas  of  reform  and  diversifying  industry 
are  abandoned,  and  cotton  is  the  only  thing  talked 
about.  The  wholesome  ideas  of  rest,  rotatiofi,  clo- 
ver, green  manures,  more  stock  and  more  comfort, 
have  all  been  swallowed  up  by  this  hoary  sinner, 
who  still  calls  himself,  King. 

If  we  could  be  reconstructed  upon  proper  princi- 
ples the  evil  would  soon  cure  itself.  Our  glorious 
climate  and  resources  undeveloped,  would  attract 
capital  and  population,  and  our  deserts  would  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  I  hope  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  your  valuable  Far- 
mer upon  every  table  in  the  South — its  monthly  les- 
sons would  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  X, 
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THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TILLING  LAND  WHEN 
TOO  WET, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

While  driving  recently  in  the  pursuit  of  my  pro- 
fession in  rural  districts,  I  saw  what  I  much  re- 
gretted, and  not  only  here  and  there,  but  on  a  hirge 
number  of  farms,  many  of  the  owners  of  which 
occupy  high  positions  among  the  yoemanry  of  this 
State,  for  their  skill  and  sagacity  in  their  farm 
management.  I  saw  a  large  number  of  plows  en- 
gaged in  plowing  heavy  tenacious  soil,  in  so  wet  a 
condition,  that  when  the  plow  was  in  a  condition 
to  "scour,"  the  furrow  slice  was  left  as  close,  com- 
pact and  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  thoroughly  baked 
down  in  the  use  of  a  plasterer's  trowel,  and  in  many 
places  water  stood  in  the  furrow ;  and  where  the 
plow  had  been  neglected,  and  become  so  rusty  that 
it  could  not  be  made  to  "scour,"  it  ran  like  a  log 
through  the  wet  puddle,  crowding  the  furrow  slice 
to  one  side  and  half  inverting  it,  leaving  the  land  in 
a  condition  in  some  respects  worse  than  that  well 
inverted,  as  it  was  so  compressed  in  its  wet  state  as 
to  make  it  nearly  as  hard  when  dry  as  that  well 
turned,  and  large  portions  of  the  sward  was  left  in 
a  condition  to  grow  nearly  as  well  as  if  there  had 
been  no  attempt  at  tillage. 

I  have  observed  the  effect  of  such  tillage  on  such 
lands  for  many  years,  and  I  have  found  it  very 
injurious  ;  the  productiveness  is  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  labor  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  crop 
more  than  double  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
tillage  been  properly  performed  when  the  soil  was 
in  a  suitable  condition. 

I  have  also  observed  that  the  ill  effects  of  this  inju- 
dicious tillage  was  apparent  throughout  the  entire 
rotation,  and  the  natural  friability  of  the  soil  is 
never  restored  to  land  thus  treated  until  it  is  tilled 
in  a  proper  condition  in  early  winter,  and  allowed 
to  lie  rough  through  the  winter,  that  the  pulverizing 
influences  of  frost  may  be  fully  availed  of. 

My  experience  of  forty  years  in  tilling  tenacious 
clay  lands,  has  enabled  me  well  to  understand  all  the 
difficulties  attending  their  proper  culture,  particular- 
ly if  the  area  be  large  and  the  tilling  force  light, 
which  is  a  very  common  condition  of  things,  even 
among  those  who  are  called  good  farmers. 

There  is  rarely  a  period  of  more  than  three  or 
four  consecutive  days  duration,  that  such  soils  are 
in  a  proper  condition  to  plow,  and  that  brief  period 
does  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  some 
years ;  hence,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  proportion  of 
land  to  be  tilled  and  the  force  with  which  to  till, 
that  but  a  small  ptoportion  of  these  lands  should  be 
tilled  when,  and  as  they  should  be,  but  a  portion 
must  be  worked  when  rather  too  wet  and  another 
wbea  rather  too  dry,  this  is  unavoidable. 


I  But  it  is  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  to  the 
owners  of  soils  of  so  capricious  a  nature,  that  they 
should  be  worked  in  the  most  favorable  condition, 
that  it  is  more  judicious  to  curtail  the  tillage  crop 
of  a  season  and  allow  the  land  to  lie  in  grass  rather 
than  plow  it  in  the  extreme  state  of  unfitness  that  I 
have  described,  and  it  will  be  found  much  more 
satisfactory  to  all  who  will  act  on  that  principle. 

The  most  tenacious  clay  may,  however,  be  so  im- 
proved in  condition  by  properly  underdraining  and 
sub-soil  plowing  that  the  period  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  wet  and  dry  may  be  so  protracted  that 
with  the  ordinary  team  force  of  the  farm,  it  may  be 
plowed  in  time  for  the  culture  of  a  particular  crop, 
in  good  condition.  But  a  system  of  underdraining 
that  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  sub- 
soil plow,  effect  the  change  of  condition  in  a  soil 
that  I  have  described,  is  expensive,  and  involves  the 
use  of  an  amount  of  capital  rarely  possessed  by  the 
common  farmer ;  that  is,  for  the  application  of  the 
system  only  to  a  limited  extent  at  first.  Yet  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  where  this  system  was 
adopted,  and  the  execution  was  conducted  with 
skill,  judgment  and  economy,  but  that  it  was  fully 
remunerative  and  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  operations  and  success  realized  in  draining 
and  improving  the  most  tenacious  clay  land,  by 
that  model  farmer  of  N.  Y.  Mr.  John  Johnson,  with 
which  all  regular  readers  of  agricultural  journals 
are  familiar,  has  thoroughly  established  the  fact 
that  the  system  that  I  have  recommended  for  the 
improvement  of  the  character  of  lands  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  embarked  in  with  safety.  Mr. 
Johnson's  draining  has  all  been  effected  by  the  use 
of  tiles. 

I  have  used  both  tile  and  stones,  also  other  ma- 
terial for  underdraining,  for  many  years,  and  my 
experience  will  warrant  me  in  confidently  recom- 
mending tile,  when  judiciously  used,  as  the  best  and 
most  economical  draining  material. 

It  is  rare  that  I  use  them  larger  than  two  inch 
opening.  I  use  round  pipe  in  lengths  of  one  foot 
each,  and  am  now  engaged  in  engineering  a  piece 
of  ground  of  10  acres  area  which  is  nearly  level,  and 
very  wet,  stiff  clay,  in  which  I  placed  the  drains  16 
feet  apart,  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  12  inches. — 
The  round,  two  inch  draining  tile,  cost  in  Balti- 
more market  $15  per  thousand  feet,  and  where  the 
drains  require  to  be  placed  as  closely  as  one  rod 
apart  it  will  require  about  2800  feet  per  acre,  but 
this  is  the  maximum  amount  required  in  the  most 
difficult  soil  to  drain. 

The  cost  of  excavating  the  drains  depends  entirely 
on  the  facililities  at  hand  with  which  to  execute 
it.  By  hand  labor,  in  ordinary  clay  soil,  if  worked 
when  the  soil  can  be  excavated  by  the  spade ,  the 
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drains  may  be  dug,  the  tiles  placed,  and  the  earth 
returned  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  rod,  for  ditches 
two  feet  in  depth,  which  is  sufficient  where  no  spring 
water  is  to  be  removed,  particularly  if  the  land  is 
sub-soiled  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  as  it  should  be. 

J.  Wilkinson, 
L.  G.  &  R.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ABOUT  BEANS,  SWEET  POTATOES  AND 
TOMATOES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

In  the  last  No.  of  your  journal  of  agriculture  I 
alluded  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Bean,  &c.,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  the  small  round  White  or 
Cockstone  for  the  navy  or  for  culinary  purposes, 
which  are  cultivated  in  this  State  by  farmers  and 
sold  to  produce  dealers,  and  from  the  fact  that  sam- 
ples are  frequently  much  mixed,  are  called  by  those 
gentlemen  simply  white  beans.  The  Cockstone  bean 
in  its  purity  is  the  size  and  shape  of  the  largest 
round  marrowfat  Pea. 

'  Different  varieties  of  beans  if  planted  less  than 
300  yards  apart  will  mix,  which  is  a  fact  well  known 
by  garden  seed  growers. 

The  large  white  kidney,  and  dwarf  white  cran- 
berry bean  (erroneously  called  by  some  white  mar- 
row) are  about  as  productive  and  saleable  as  the 
former,  and  can  be  had  of  seed  merchants  in  the 
utmost  purity.  Planters  who  have  tobacco  or  ven- 
tilated out-houses,  have  no  occasion  to  stack  the 
beans  in  the  field,  as  previously  recommended,  but 
may  cart  them  immediately  to  those  buildings,^  and 
spread  them  a  foot  thick  on  poles  arranged  around, 
and  the  layers  of  beans  2j  feet  apart,  the  bearings 
as  high  as  the  roof  will  admit.  Beans  are  liable  to 
be  effected  by  the  "Borer,"  particularly  the  first 
crop,  which  can  be  prevented  by  packing  them  in 
tight  barrels,  previously  fumigated,  with  brimstone 
or  charcoal. 

Beans  at  the  present  quoted  price  are  certainly  a 
profitable  crop.  But  I  doubt  if  the  crop  will  yield 
a  larger  profit  than  the  Sweet  Potato,  or  Tomato. 
Drying  sweet  potatoes  appears  to  be  an  established 
fact,  if  so,  they  can  be  shipped  with  success  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  Tomatoes  grown  at  the 
South  can  be  landed  in  Eastern  and  Western  cities 
before  the  eastern  fruit  will  be  half  ripe,  consequent- 
ly will  command  the  highest  price,  say  average  seven 
dollars  per  bushel.  Make  your  calculations  gentle- 
men, and  "up  and  at  them."'  Plowman. 

Baltimore  County,  J[Id. 

To  Prevent  Rust  in  Plows. — A  correspondent  in 
the  Rural  World,  says  :  There  is  nothing  so  gooc"- 
and  handy  as  patent  axle  grease.  I  have  used  t&l 
low,  paint  and  Japan  varnish,  but  the  axle  grease 
is  a;lways  convenient  and  easily  applied. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  have  compiled  the  following  answers  to  the 
series  of  questions  propounded  by  A  Pennsvlvanian 
in  the  February  number  of  your  valuable  monthly. 

1st.  The  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  or  Shenandoah 
Valley,  includes  the  region  lying  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  " 
both  of  which  ranges  run  nearly  from  northwest 
to  south  east ;  this  region  extends  through  the  State 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from 
40  to  10  miles  in  some  places,  separated  by  ridges 
into  two  or  more  valleys.  There  are  in  the  great 
Valley  29  counties,  named  as  follows  :  Alleghany, 
Augusta,  Berkeley,  Bath,  Botetourt,  Carroll, 
Clarke,  Craig,  Floyd,  Frederick,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Hampshire,  Hardy,  Highland,  Jefferson,  Morgan, 
Montgomery,  Page,  Pulaski,  Pendleton,  Roanoke, 
Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Smyth, 
Warren,  Washingtoji,  and  Wythe. 

2d.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  limestone, 
which  is  deep  and  rich — there  is  also  slate,  freestone, 
sandstone,  soapstone  and  mixed  soils,  some  of  it 
free  from  stones  and  a  good  deal  of  it  stoney — in 
fact  there  is  almost  every  kind  and  variety  of  soil. 

3d.  There  is  an  abundance  of  running  water  and 
springs  in  the  valley,  many  of  the  springs  are  large 
enough  to  run  a  mill — the  kinds  of  water  are  lime- 
stone, freestone  and  mountain,  besides  sulphur  and 
other  mineral  water.  For  building  purposes,  the 
limestone  is  suitable  and  abundant.  The  timber  is 
principally  black  and  white  oak,  walnut,  hickory 
and  pine. 

4th.  Unimproved  or  wild  lands  are  worth  from 
one  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  improved  lands  without 
buildings  is  worth  from  §10  to  50  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  quality  of  soil,  location,  &c.,  and  improved 
land  with  buildings,  &c.,  can  be  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  $15  to  15  per  acre,  according  to  rich- 
ness of  soil,  location,  value  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements. 

5th.  The  following  are  the  best  Counties  for 
raising  grain  : — Augusta,  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Fred- 
erick, Jefferson,  Page,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham, 
Shenandoah  and  Warren.  The  other  counties  in 
the  Valley  are  most  suitable  for  grazing. 

6th.  The  prices  of  produce  at  Winchester,  at  this 


time  are  as 

follows  : 

Wheat, 

§  1..S0  to 

S  2.00 

per 

Bushel. 

Corn, 

Rye, 

80 

85 

k( 

1.^5  " 

1.35 

(< 

Oats, 
Hay, 

50  " 

60 

c. 

(( 

15  01  " 

J8.00 

Ton. 

Potatoes 

1  00 

Bushel. 

Butter, 

35  « 

40 

Pound. 

Eggs, 

520 

(C 

Dozen. 

Yth.  Wages  are  as  follows  :  Farm  laborers  by  the 
year,  $S  to  15  per  month.  By  the  day  '75  to  $1.00, 
without  board.  Carpenters,  stone  masons  and 
bricklayers  have  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 
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8th.  The  best  part  of  the  Vallej  to  settle  in  we 
think  is  the  lower  valley  of  which  Winchester  is  the 
centre.  | 

9th.  The  original  settlers  of  the  valley  wereprin-  ' 
cipally  German  and  Scotch-Irish.    A  large  number 
of  Penns}'lvanians  have  settled  in  the  lower  valley 
(about  Winchester)  since  the  war.  | 

loth.  The  principal  town  in  the  valley  is  Winches-  j 
ter,  its  population  is  about  6,000.  Staunton,  Harri- 
sonburg,  Woodstock,  Front  Royal,  Luray,  Lexing- 
ton, Charles'own,  Martinsburg,  Moorefield,  and : 
Roraney,  are  considerable  towns  and  county  seats. 
The  lower  valley  is  traversed  by  the  Winchester 
aud  Potomac  Railroad,  the  central  valley  by  the  j 
Manasses  Gap  Railroad,  and  the  upper  valley  by 
Virginia  Central,  and  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
roads. The  B.iltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  are 
now  constructing  a  Railroad  from  Winchester  to 
Strausburg.  The  Cumberland  valley  Railroad  Co., 
of  Pennsylvania  are  now  surveying  a  Road  from 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  Winche^er,  Va,,  and  the  Lou- 
don &  Hampshire  Railroad  Co.  are  pushing  their 
road  towards  the  coal  fields,  west  of  Winchester,  as 
fast  as  their  means  will  permit.  J.  H.  McK. 

Winchester,  Va.,  February  10,  1869. 


FOR  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

LIEBIG  ON  IGNORANCE  AND  KNOWLEDGE  IN 
FARMING. 

J.  P.  WOLFINGER,  MILTON,  PA. 

Liebig  in  discoursing  on  the  effects  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge  in  farming  in  his  Natural  Laws  of 
Husbandry,''^  says  : 

"  In  human  society  ignorance  is  undoubtedly  the 
fundamental,  and  therefore  the  very  greatest  evil.  The 
ignorant  man,  however  rich  he  may  be,  is  not  pro- 
tected from  poverty  by  bis  wealth  ;  while  the  poor 
man  who  has  knowledge,  becomes  rich  by  its  means. 
Unconsciously  Xo  ignorant  farmer  aW  his  indus- 
try, care  and  toil,  only  hastens  his  ruin  ;  his  crops 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  length  his  children  and 
grand-children,  no  wiser  than  himself,  are  unable 
to  maintain  themselves  upon  the  homestead  where 
they  were  born  ;  their  land  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  has  knowledge,  for  by  knowledge 
capital  and  power  are  acquired,  and  by  these,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  helpless  are  expelled  from  the 
inheritance  of  their  forefathers." — (page  230.) 

There  is  no  profession  which,  for  its  successful 
practice,  requires  a  larger  extent  of  knowledge  than 
agriculture,  none  in  which  the  actual  ignorance  is 
greater. 

Again  he  says:  *' An  agricultural  practice,  found- 
ed upon  a  simple  acquaintance  with  fads,  without 
any  idea  of  their  nature,  or  one  based  on  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  land,  may  be  conducted  by  a  person 
of  very  limited  intelligence,  nay  the  most  ignorant 
man  may  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  by  the  mere  state- 
ment of  facts  to  him.  But  a  r«/iona^  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture, which,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  capital 
and  labor,  can  obtain  from  a  field  continuously  with- 
out exhaustion,  the  highest  crop  it  is  capable  of  yield- 


ing, requires  a  large  compass  of  knowledge,  obser- 
vation and  experience,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  business.  For  the  rational  agriculturist  must 
not  merely  know  all  the  facts  with  which  the  illite- 
rate peasant  is  acquainted,  but  he  must  also  be  abl^ 
to  appreciate  them  at  their  proper  value;  he  must 
knoio  the  reason  of  all  his  proceedings  and  what  effacl 
they  may  have  upon  his  land.  He  must  be  able  tc 
interpret  what  bis  field  tells  him  in  the  phenomenj 
which  he  observes  in  practice — in  a  word,  he  musi 
be  a  thorough  man,  and  not  a  half  and  balfcreatun 
who  knows  no  more  about  his  actions  than  a  tom- 
cat, with  just  skill  enough  to  catch  gold  fish  in  s 
basin  of  water." — (page  313-14.) 

The  most  successful  farmers,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  undoubtedly  be  those  who  "know  the  reason  ol 
all  their  proceedings  and  what  effect  the  same  will 
have  upon  their  lands,"  provided  they  do  their  farm 
work  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way.  Foi 
the  farmer  who  has  this  knowledge  will  excel,  8n<J 
have  an  advantage  over  ignorant  farmers,  only  and 
just  so  far  as  he  reduces  that  knowledge  to  careful 
practice.  This  truth  is  so  plain  that  I  need  not  offei 
any  arguments  to  prove  it.  But  a  man  may  be 
ignorant  of  all  this  knowledge,  and  very  ignorant 
in  all  other  matters  indeed,  and  yet  be  a  good  far- 
mer, so  far  as  the  raising  of  superior  farm  crops  is 
concerned,  just  because  he  has  learned  from  others 
the  art  of  doing  farm  work  in  the  right  way,  and 
because  he  does  his  work  rightly  and  at  the  right 
time.  We  have  many  such  farmers  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  our  country — men  who  cannot 
clearly  see  or  tell  the  reason  or  reasons  of  their  suc- 
cess in  farming,  but  they  know  that  they  do  succeed 
and  so  persevere  in  their  course  without  troubling 
their  minds  about  the  real  cause  or  causes  of  their 
success.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  they 
do  succeed  and  that  their  lands  are  getting  better 
instead  of  poorer.  And  these  very  farmers,  igno- 
rant as  they  are  of  chemistry,  and  of  the  names  and 
nature  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  soils  and  ma- 
nures, and  the  philosophy  of  the  weather,  &c., 
would  upon  the  same  land,  as  a  general  thing,  raise 
larger  and  better  farm  crops  than  Liebig  himself 
with  all  his  profound  knowledge  of  these  things 
could,  just  because  there  is  an  art  in  doing  farm 
work  that  nothing  but  a  long  continued  practice 
will  make  any  man  master  of — an  art  that  they  fully 
understand,  and  Liebig  aud  other  learned  chemists, 
mere  unpractised  agricultural  writers  do  not  un- 
derstand. And  so  we  see  from  these  observations 
that  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a  successful  far- 
mer, aud  that  mere  icork  alone  will  not  do  it,  since 
no  ignorant  man  could  be  such  a  farmer  without 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  him  by  men  who  under- 
stand the  business.  And  the  great  majority  of  our 
farms  and  plantations  ail  over  the  country  have  now 
become  so  poor,  through  injudicious  farming,  that 
our  farmers  everywhere  now  find  it  greatly  to  their" 
own  interest  to  learn  all  they  can  from  books  and 
agricultural  journals  about  the  cheapest  and  best 
ways,  and  means  of  improving  our  poor  and  worn 
out  soils. 
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LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN  MARYLAND. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

In  jour  February  number,  headed  "Shenandoah 
Valley,  Virginia,"  inquiries  are  propounded,  and 
truthful  iinswers  asked,  touching  lands  for  sale 
either  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  mild  climates,  &c. 
Being  in  the  purview  of  the  inquiry,  this  informa- 
tion is  intended  to  call  attention  to  lands  in  South- 
ern Maryland,  and  particularly  the  tide  water  por- 
tion down  the  Potomac  river  to  the  Chesapeake 
bay.    To  inquiry  1st  : 

The  country  from  Washington  to  Point  Lookout, 
lying  between  the  Patuxent  aud  Potomac  rivers,  is 
about  seventy-five  miles  long  and  an  average  width 
of  about  twenty-five  miles,  constituting  a  part  of 
Prince  George's,  Charles,  and  the  whole  of  St. 
Mary's  county. 

2d.  The  portion  of  Prince  George's  and  Charles  as  it 
approaches  the  Patuxent,  and  much  of  the  Potomac 
lands  are  very  productive  and  easily  improved,  when 
they  are  under  the  tender  care  of  improving  farmers. 
The  width  of  territory  is  greater  in  this  upper  portion, 
and  while  it  has  its  full  share  of  fine  meadow  and  up- 
land, it  has  its  share  of  poor  neglected  lands,  most- 
ly clay,  and  much  light  soils,  improved  portions  of 
which  show  great  susceptibility  of  improvement. — 
The  same  character  attaches  from  Washington  to 
St.  Mary's  county,  except  that  in  the  interior,  there 
are  belts  ol  land  equal  to  the  contiguous  river  lands, 
when  the  soil  is  deep,  but  though  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting small  and  medium  cobble  stones,  it  is  free 
from  stones,  abundantly  watered.  The  same  remarks 
may  apply  to  St.  Mary's  county,  which,  being  a 
Peninsula  not  averaging  more  then  forty-five  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide,  the  forest  or  centre  is  most- 
ly light  land  and  clay  subsoil.  Lands  on  the  river 
are  rich,  in  good  hands,  but  reduced  under  improvi- 
dence. This  land  has  a  deal  of  the  best  soil  for  agri- 
culture and  abounds  in  every  variety  of  timber, 
though  generally  poor,  light,  and  unimproved.  It 
is  blessed  with  soft  spring  water  and  a  few  chaly- 
beate springs. 

3d.  Answered  in  2d,  except  that  there  are  but 
little  building  stones  beyond  foundations  for  chim- 
neys and  underpinings. 

4th.  The  prices  vary  from  §10  to  $25  per  acre, 
except  very  productive  farms,  and  they  vary  accord- 
ing to  domestic  and  farm  buildings.  When  com- 
modious, for  farm  purposes,  to  a  maximum  of  ^75 
per  acre,  and  such  as  are  on  the  river  and  creeks 
abounding  with  timber,  oysters,  terrapins,  &c.,  and 
within  a  few  hours  or  a  day's  passage  of  Baltimore, 
Alexandria  and  Washington  by  steamer  or  sail  ves- 
sels, many  of  which  conveniences  belong  also  to  un- 
improved lands.  As  to  wild  lands,  there  is  not 
much  that  would  come  under  that  head.  A  body 
of  that  kind  in  wood  and  timber,  nearly  1,500  acres, 


below  Leonardtown,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Mary's, 
was  sold  last  year  for  $20  per  acre — not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Potomac. 

5th,  These  lands,  when  of  a  stiff  or  compact  soil, 
are  naturally  grass  lands.  Very  little  attention  is 
given  to  hay,  as  a  crop,  but  when  it  is,  good  crops 
of  hay,  etc.,  give  good  cattle,  and  would  equal  the 
best  if  our  mild  climate  had  not  entailed  on  us  care- 
lessness of  stock.  The  crops  are  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  fruit  and  potatoes,  and  prices  are  dependent 
on  the  above  mentioned  cities,  freight  to  either  8 
cents  per  bushel,  and  $1  50  per  hogshead  of  tobacco. 

6th.  Answered  above. 

•rth.  Average  wages  for  our  unreliable  free  negro 
labor,  50  to  T5  cents  per  day — $10  to  12  per  month, 
$100  to  $130  per  year,  and  board.  Our  Maryland 
Bureau  is  beginning  to  better  the  labor  by  foreign 
immigration. 

8th.  Mechanics  of  all  kinds  work  for  less  money 
than  in  cities  ;  board  is  saved  to  them. 

9th.  The  cheapness  of  living,  and  readiness  for 
sale  of  all  that  can  be  spared,  makes  it  a  good  place 
for  men  of  small  or  large  means  if  sustained  by  so- 
briety and  industry.  We  are  mostly  of  the  old 
stock  that  settled  Maryland. 

10th.  This  region  has  no  towns  or  villages  beyond 
the  county  seats  of  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  counties. 
No  canals  wanted.  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road, now  under  construction,  call  at  Washington, 
but  main  stem  will  continue  through  Charles  coun- 
ty to  opposite  Aquia  Creek,  Virginia.  The  South- 
ern Railroad  through  this  region,  from  Point  Look- 
out to  Washington,  or  to  intersect  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad,  has  been  surveyed,  estimates  and 
reports  in  preparation,  and  commissioners  now  tak- 
ing stock.  MaRYLAND£R. 


STORY  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  little  crib  beside  the  bed, 
A  little  face  above  the  spread, 
A  little  frock  behind  the  door, 
A  little  shoe  upon  the  floor. 

A  little  lad  with  dark  brown  hair, 
A  little  blue  eyed  face  and  fair  ; 
A  little  lane  that  leads  to  school, 
A  little  pencil,  slate  and  rule. 

A  little  blithesome,  winsome  maid, 
A  little  hand  within  his  laid ; 
A  little  cotUge,  acres  lour, 
A  little  old  time  household  store. 

A  little  family  gathered  round  ; 

A  little  turf-heaped,  tear-dewed  mound ; 

A  little  added  to  his  soil ; 

A  little  rest  from  harvest  toil. 

A  little  silver  in  his  hair ; 
A  little  stool  and  easy  chair; 
A  little  night  of  faith  lit  gloom  ; 
A  little  cortege  to  the  tomb. 

Calcined  plaster  is  as  good  a  fertilizer  as  the  un- 
calcined,  but  it  is  usually  wasted  after  its  use  in  the 
arts. 
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FOB  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

OUE  FORESTS. 

The  wasteful  manner  in  which  our  forests  are 
being  swept  away  calls  for  more  public  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  Our  native  woods  seems 
to  be  regarded  only  as  encumbrances  on  the  soil,  to 
be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  whereas  they 
are  among  the  great  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  total 
destruction.  Already  many  kinds  of  valuable  trees 
have  become  quite  scarce,  and  no  measures  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  their  entire  disappearance. — 
The  evil  of  denuding  a  country  of  \U  forests  is  felt 
in  various  ways  ;  not  only  in  the  loss  of  valuable 
timber,  but  in  the  resulting  barrenness  of  the  land. 
France  has  become  so  stripped  of  its  woods  as  to 
change  the  climate,  making  it  less  rainy,  and  render- 
ing a  great  amount  of  land  more  barren  in  conse- 
quence. So  apparent  has  this  evil  become  that  it 
has  been  suggested  in  the  Imperial  Senate  that  the 
French  army  should  be  employed  in  the  business  of 
planting  trees  all  over  the  country  in  those  places 
not  reached  by  agriculture.  A  much  more  sensible 
use  to  put  it  to  than  fighting  the  Prussians  or  any 
other  nation. 

In  our  own  State  the  great  pines  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  the  lumbermen  must  go  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  them.  In 
the  meantime  new  uses  are  being  discovered  for  the 
wood  of  many  of  our  native  trees,  which  will  be 
sure  to  cause  them  to  disappear  rapidly.  The 
manufacture  of  hemlock  bai  k  extract,  for  tanning 
purposes,  recently  introduced,  and  particularly  in 
the  Aroostook  region,  in  Maine,  where  it  is  carried 
on  extensively  at  present,  will  cause  gr,eat  havoc  in 
our  hemlock  forests.  There  is  one  little  shoe-peg 
manufactory,  up  in  Wilton,  Mass.,  that  uses  up  one 
and  a  half  cords  of  birch  wood  every  day,  and  al- 
ready the  wood  has  become  so  scarce  that  it  costs 
$10  a  cord. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  discovered  that 
several  of  our  native  woods  make  as  beautiful  a 
finish  for  the  interior  of  dwelling  houses  and  public 
buildings  as  the  costly  satin  and  rose  woo*ds  of 
foreign  lands.  The  black  ash  used  in  finishing  our 
city  Government  buildings,  takes  a  high  polish  and 
has  a  beautiful  grain.  Yet  how  many  thousands 
of  cords  of  that  wood  have  been  wasted  in  times 
past  when  it  was  considered  of  no  value.  An  ar- 
chitect told  me  some  time  ago  that  when,  ten  years 
&io,  he  proposed  to  finish  a  gentleman's  bouse  with 
black  ash,  the  proprietor  exclaimed  that  that  wood 
w.isn't  fit  to  burn?  But  it  proved  to  be  fit  to  make 
doors  for  his  house  which  cost  but  $^4.50,  and  which 
u  gentleman  declared  he  had  rather  have  than  the 
dcors  of  foreign  wood,  in  his  own  house,  which  cost 


$120.  Ten  years  ago  black  ash  could  be  bought 
for  $7.00  a  thousand  ;  now  it  costs  here  about  $70.- 
00.  If  no  means  are  taken  for  its  preservation  it 
will  disappear,  as  bird's  eye  maple,  once  so  much 
admired,  has  done.  There  are  others  of  our  native 
woods,  as  the  birch  and  some  species  of  the  elm, 
which  make  a  handsome  finish,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  brought  into  extensive  use.  These  facts  go 
to  show  the  great  value  of  our  forests,  and  the 
necessity  of  some  measures  to  prevent  their  being 
wholly  swept  away  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
lumbermen,  and  settlers  in  the  distant  parts  of  our 
States.  J.  S.  G. 

iVew  Oxford,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 



PLASTER  ON  THE  CEREALS^ 

West  River,  February  16lh,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the\Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  am  aware  that  the  influence  of  plaster  on  the 
cereals  has  long  been  a  disputed  question.  I  do  not 
mean  its  specific  action  on  vegetation,  for  waiving 
that,  we  know  that  it  is^most  beneficial  as'a^ fertili- 
zer, without  stopping  to  enquire  as  to  its  modus 
operandi.  Applied  to  the  grasses  it  is  most  import- 
ant. I  have  been  a  practical  and  experimental  far- 
mer for  thirty  years,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  it  had  any  effect  on  wheat  or 
oats  when  sown  in  the  spring,  although  I  have  long 
pursued  that  course,  for  what  I  supposed  would  be 
its  salutary  effect  on  young  clover,  and  perhaps,  on 
the  soil  for'subsequent  crops.!,.  It  is  believed, ^,1  know, 
to  be  of  much  use  on  corn  and  tobacco,  perhaps  not 
as  a  direct  fertilizer,  or  as  affording  food  for  the 
plants,  but  for  its  action  in  other  respects.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  next  number 
what  seems  to  be  the  settled  opinion  as  to  its  influ- 
ence on  the  wheat  crop  when  applied  to  it  in  the 
spring,  independently  of  what  we  know  to  be  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  recently  seeded  clover? — 
This  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer^for 
myself.  Does  the  immediate  vicinity  of  salt  water 
neutralize,  as  many  persons  say,  its  action  on  vege- 
tation ?  Does  it  produce  any  good  effects  when  ap- 
plied to  corn  and  tobacco  around  the  plants,  ai^d 
what  is  its  real  aciion  on  them  ? 

Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  W. ^Hughes. 

MuLcuiNG. — If  a  mulching  is  employed  at  the 
time  of  planting  trees  they  will  never  need  water- 
ing. Uniform  temperature  and  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture  are  the  prime  elements  of  success  in 
fruit  culture.  Mulching  enables  us  to  accomplish 
this.  It  prevents  to  a  great  degree,  the  crackling 
of  fruit,* and  causes  those  varieties  which  aae  gene- 
rally spotted  and  defaced,  to  become  clean  and  cover- 
ed with  a  rich  bloom. — S.  E.  Todd. 
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COLFAX  STEAWBERRY. 


Purdy  &  Jolmston,  of  Palymra,  N.  Y.,  speaking  of  this 
Strawberry,  say : 

"We  have  known  this  variety  for  twelve  years  and  can 
most  emphatically  pronounce  it  the  most  prolific  Strawberry 
we  have  ever  seen  not  excepting  that  well  known  sort 
Wilson's  Albany. 

Some  twelve  years  since  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  in- 
troduced into  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  number  of  seedling 
Strawberries.  Among  them  was  one  variety  which  we 
have  cultivated  a  number  of  years  with  great  success.  We 
had  not  brought  it  before  the  public,  thinking  it  might  be 
some  variety  that  had  been  disseminated.  After,  however 
acquainting  ourselves  with  every  variety  of  strawberry 
known,  both  on  our  own  and  other  grounds,  and  also  visit- 
ing fruit  shows,  we  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  un- 
known to  the  horticultural  world,  and  is  of  too  high  value 
to  remain  thus.  Every  person  who  has  seen  it  growing  on 
our  grounds  say  they  never  saw  it  before,  and  in  every  in- 
stance they  have  pronounced  it  the  most  prolific.sort  they 
ever' saw.  We  have  tried  to  trace  its  orgin,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. We  therefore,  on  account  of  his  first  introducing  it, 
name  it  the  "  Colfax."  It  is  no  new,  untried  '"'jnush- 
room"  sort  with  ixs.  and  we  can  therefore  speak  of  it  un- 
rilerstandin|iy,  - 


We  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  market  berry  but  more  • 
especially  for  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the  small 
gardener.  To  them,  we  know  it  will  give  the  highest  satis 
faction.  The  vines  are  extremely  hardy,  never  having 
been  winter-killed,  when  nearly  all  other  sorts  have  been 
more  or  less  injured. 

It  is  a  rank  grower,  the  Wilson  plant  being  a  pigmy  by 
its  side.  The  Green  Prolific  and  Agriculturist,  do  not 
average  over  half  its  size.  The  size  and  magnitude  of  tbe 
vine  is  a  fair  criterion  of  its  productiveness  in  comparision 
to  other  sorts.  Foliage  dark  purplish  green  ;  fruit  me  lium 
size,  perfectly  round,  and  dark  crimson  when  ripe  ;  flavor 
sub-acid,  with  a  peculiar  spicy  taste;  season  medium  to 
very  late,  being  the  last  sort  picked  on  our  grounds.  We 
candidly  believe  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  reliable  va- 
rieties grown,  especially  for  the  farmer,  who  cannot  or  will 
not  give  the  strawberry  that  attention  that  most  sorts  re- 
quire for  a  large  crop.  It  will  stand  "slip  shod"  culture, 
and  yield  as  large  crops  as  most  other  sorts  with  good  cul- 
tivation. 

We  know  of  a  plantation  that  has  stood  on  the  same 
ground  for  eleven  or  twelve  years— all  the  care  it  having 
received  is  a  strip  of  one  foot  in  width  being  spaded  under 
every  fall  or  spring,  leaving  strips  of  about  the  same  width 
alternately— the  crop  from  this  bed  every  year  being  a  won- 
derful sight  to  see. 

"We  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  produC" 
five  strawberry  >Yithin  our  knowledge,'' 
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LIME  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Lime,  as  almost  any  novice  in  the  art  of  farming 
knows,  is  limestone  burned.  The  question  which 
naturally  follows  is,  what  is  limestone?  The  com- 
mon answer  to  this  would  be,  carbonate  of  lime. — 
But  is  this  a  correct  answer?  I  think  it  is  not. 
The  analysis  of  seven  kinds  of  limestone,  which  I 
have  before  me,  varies  very  much  ;  for  instance,  the 
first  contains  of  carbonic  acid  43.7  of  pure  lime, 
53.8  of  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  in- 
soluble matter,  each  a  slight  quantity  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Another  specimen  contains  of  carbonic 
acid  40.5,  of  lime  13  6,  of  clay,  oxide  of  iron  and 
phosphoric  acid  16,  of  insoluble  matter,  4.58  parts 
in  every  100  of  limestone.  The  first  also  contains 
2.5  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  the  latter  44.72  of 
the  same  compound.  Now  the  first  kind  of  stone 
would,  if,  rightly  burned,  yield  at  least  11  cwt.  of 
good  lime  for  every  ton  of  stone  burned.  The  lat- 
ter would  give  only  4.8  cwt.  of  lime  for  every  ton 
of  stone  burned,  there  would  also  be  nearly  as  much 
of  a  compound  which  once  was  magnesia.  I  say 
once  was,  for  the  carbonic  acid  requires  much  less 
heat  to  free  itself  from  the  magnesia  than  it  does  from 
the  lim-^,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  before 
the  carbonic  lime  has  parted  with  all  its  carbonic 
acid  and  becomes  lime,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
has  not  only  parted  with  its  carbonic  acid,  but  has 
been  also  heated  as  to  destroy  its  properties  as  mag- 
nesia. In  the  latter  case  the  lime,  if  it  can  be  done 
at  all,  is  very  difficult  to  slack.  Our  farmers  (from, 
to  me,  some  unknown  cause,)  have  a  particular  ob- 
jection to  lime  which  contains  the  least  trace  of 
magnesia.  In  a  few  3'ears  after  a  field  has  been 
limed  with  this  latter  kind  of  lime,  if  it  be  plough- 
ed^ large  lumps  of  white  substance  resembling  lime, 
are  turned  up  ;  the  lumps  are  a  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia, composed  of  magnesia  69  7  and  water  30.8  in 
every  100.  We  also  sometimes  find  smaller  lumps, 
as  large  sometimes  as  a  hulled  walnut,  which  on 
being  broken  open  contain  lime  in  a  caustic  state; 
these  lumps  (as  may  readily  be  proved  by  applying 
of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  the  inside,)  are  composed 
lime  inclosed  in  a  hard  shell  of  hydrate  of  lime  which 
etfectually  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  or  moisture 
on  the  lime  contained  in  the  lump.  Pure  hydrate 
of  magnesia  constitutes  the  basis  of  most  if  not  all 
of  our  hydraulic  cements ;  it  will  become  solid  under 
IV  iter  in  nine  or  ttn  days.  Mortar  formed  from  the 
lime  of  the  last  mentioned  analysis  would  soon  be- 
come hard  under  water.  It  is  of  an  English  varie- 
ty, and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  has  been  found 
in  this  country  which  contiins  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  magnesia.  Some  of  the  older  farmers  say 
that  they  can  taste  magnesia  in  the  lime  of  some  of 
our  Chester  county  quarries.  It  is  more  easily  de- 
tected by  a  yellgvy  cast  Nvbich  it  give^  the  stgne. 


If  carefully  slaked,  good  lime  will  increase  its  I 
bulk  from  2  to  32^  times  by  the  operation.  ! 

Heat  is  evolved  in  proportion  to  the'quality  of  j 
the  lime  and  in  adverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  ^ 
used  ;  some  of  the  English  limes  are  so  pure  that  it  j 
is  said  (Johnson)  that  the  heat  evolved  by  slaking  i: 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  will  ignite  gun-  j 
powder,  which  is  sprinkled  on  the  lumps.  If  water 
is  supplied  in  too  large  quantities  the  hydrate  is 
formed,  which  will  neither  form  mortar  nor  benefit 
the  soil.    One  ton  of  good,  well  burned  lime  will  i 
produce  25  cwt.  of  slacked  lime,  which  will  con- 
tain of  lime  "76  and  water  24  in  every  100. 

Much  depends  on  the  groper  burning  of  the  lime- 
stone, or  rather  knowing  when  to  stop  the  burning  ; 
process,  for  good  lime  may  be  reconverted  into  a 
species  of  very  hard  limestone  by  continuing  the  ■ 
burning  too  long.    This  at  least  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  limestone  in  the  Chester  Valley. 

It  would  seem  that  time  is  necessary  to  vegeta- 
tion, for  all  soils  contain  some  portion  of  it.  Even 
your  western  prairies  contain  a  portion,  though  i  ' 
small,  of  lime.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing would  grow  on  a  soil  entirely  destitute  of  ' 
lime,  for  any  living  plant  or  animal  contains  with- 
in itself  some  portion  of  lime,  in  some  form  or 
other,  most  of  them  contain  it  in  combination  with 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
this  is  necessarily  returned  to  the  soil  by  the  death 
and  decomposition  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

The  portion  may  be  small  when  compared  with  , 
the  whole  mass,  but  suppose  a  soil  to  contain  only 
.002  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  that  the  soil  is  6  inches 
deep  and  each  cubic  foot  to  weigh  80  lbs  ;  an  acre 
of  such  soil  would  contain  3500  lbs.  of  lime,  or 
nearly  1^  tons. 

The  quantity  of  lime  that  should  be  applied  va- 
ries very  much  with  the  hiqd. 

Thus,  soils  to  which  lime  is  applied  for  the  first 
time  should  receive  larger  quantities  than  those  ! 
which  had  been  limed  regularly.    In  the  above  j 
mentioned  example  to  add  .002  per  cent,  of  lime  to  < 
a  soil  destitute  of  it,  would  require  3500  lbs.,  or 
about  40  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre.    To  add 
one  per  cent,  to  a  soil  one  foot  deep  will  require  IG 
tons  of  caustic  or  ;600  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per 
acre. 

To  clay  land  lime  should  be  applied  in  larger 
quantities,  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  the  lime  has  the  j 
effect  of  loosening  the  stiff  clay  as  well  as  its  usual  i 
fertilizing  powers.  2d.  The  particles  of  lime,  how- 
ever fine,  are  verjJ' liable  to  become  covered  with  a 
covering  of  stiff  clay,  which  prevents  the  action  of 
air  and  moistures  upon  it,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  perform  its  proper  office.  On  wet,  swampj 
lands,  lime  may  be  put  on  in  large  quantities, because 
the  lime  meets  within  the  soil  various  earthy  mat- 
ters with  which  it  forms  a  species  of  mortar  which 
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is  insoluble.  Iq  England  it  is  comnaoa  to  spread 
caustic  or  quick -lime  on  such  land  at  the  rate  of 
300  to  500  bushels  (of  quick -lime)  per  acre.  They 
find  that  in  large  quantities  it  *'  sweetens"  wet 
land. 

It  is  customary  to  apply  lime  in  this  country  at 
the  rate  of  90  or  100  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per 
acre.  Is  this  the  most  economical  plan?  To  illus- 
trate what  I  mean,  I  will  state  it  in  the  manner  of  an 
experiment,  thus:  Suppose  we  take  two  acres  of 
land,  similar  in  situation,  soil,  &c.,  &c.,  and  give 
them  each  100  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  Let  one  of 
these  acres  be  cropped,  mown  or  pastured  for  ten 
years  before  liming  again.  Suppose  each  acre  to 
produce  25  bushels  wheat^^  or  its  equivalent  in  corn, 
oats,  hay,  or  pasture;  it  is  evident  that  for  the  first 
year  the  crops  would  be  equal.  Now,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  if  the  land  needs  lime  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  that  it  uses  1-10  or  ten  bushels  in  ten  years. 
It  is  evident  that  the  crop  will  be  every  year  grow- 
ing less,  say  until  it  decreases  to  20  bushels. 

Now  let  one  of  these  acres  have  ten  bushels  of 

lime  applied  every  year,  the  crops  on  this  will  then 

be  equal,  and  the  account  will  stand  thus: 

10  crops  of  20  bushels,— 250  bushels,  on  land  limed  every 
year. 

10  crops  of  20  bushels,— 200      "       "      "       not  limed 

every  year.   

Difference,  50  bushels. 

Here  is  a  gain  of  50  bushels  of  wheat  (or  its 

equivalent  in  some  other  crop  or  crops)  worth  at 

least  Si  per  bushel— $50— 200  bushels  lime  at  .25 

per  bushel.   Or,  in  plain  English,  will  it  not  "pay" 

us  to  apply  a  small  portion  of  lime  every  year? — 

Certainly  it  will  if  the  above  reasoning  is  good  ;  if 

it  is  not,  let  us  have  it  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. — 

John  P.  Rodgers,  in  Germantown  Telegraph. 


WEEVILS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  our  language  that  is 
so  vaguely  applied  in  common  parlance  as  weevil. 
It  means  in  the  popular  mind  any  thing  that  works 
evil  to  our  wheat  crop.  It  is  of  much  importance 
that  the  people  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  insect  which 
this  word  truly  designates,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

True  weevils  belong  to  the  order  Coleopiera  or 
beetle.  "  All  beetles  have,  when  fully  matured, 
strong  jaws,  four  wings,  the  upper  pair  being  of  a 
hard,  protecting  character,  and  are  developed  from 
soft  grubs.  As  weevils  their  most  obvious  charac- 
ter is  a  long  snout  or  rostrum. 

The  only  weevils  which  as  yet  are  troublesome  to 
us  are  the  pea  weevil  {Bruchus  pisi)  and  the  plum 
curculio  ( Conotrachelus  nenuphar,  Uerbst.  Any 
one,  by  examining  these  common  weevils  will  readi- 
ly observe  the  characters  above  noted. 

The  insect  which  has  caufed  the  broac|  ,applica- 


tion  above  alluded  to,  is  the  grain  weevil  {Sitophilus 
granarius,  Linn.)  This  is  a  slim  dark-red  weevil  of 
less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  As  soon 
as  the  egg  which  is  deposited  in  the  dried  grain,  is 
hatched — the  larvas  or  grub  eats  into  the  kernel, 
devouring  all  but  a  thin  shell.  As  a  single  pair 
may  produce  several  thousand  in  a  year,  they  are, 
when  thoroughly  introduced,  very  pernicious.  In 
many  of  the  oriental  countries  they  are  enormously 
destructive.  As  the  great  Entomologist  Westwood 
observes  :  "  The  mischief  they  do  is  incalculable. 
As  yet  they  are  not  noticeable  with  us,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  they  never  will  be,  for  it  will 
be  a  woeful  day  indeed,  when  they  are  fully  intro- 
duced into  our  grain  elevators,  and  farm-granaries.' ' 

Some  grains  of  wheat  received  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  a  few  years  since  from  the 
Seed  Department  in  Washington  were  well  stocked 
with  these  dreaded  insects.  Thus  how  dangerous 
is  the  ignorance  above  mentioned.  Care,  coupled 
with  necessary  information,  may  easily  prevent  that 
which  it  will  be  very  hard  indeed  to  cure.  Every 
grain  dealer,  every  farmer,  should  know  a  grain 
weevil,  its  habits  and  character,  so  that  its  intro- 
duction among  us  may  be  obviated,  as  this  first  ap- 
pearance will  be  noted,  and  by  kiln  drying  or  other 
efficient  means,  harm  will  be  kept  at  bay. 

Now  as  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  use  of  the  term 
weevil.  People  observing  the  larvas  of  a  dipterous 
or  two  winged  insect,  the  Hessian  Fly  (  Cecidomyia 
destructor,  Say)  working  at  the  wheat-stem  near  the 
lower  joint,  or  of  the  midge  [Iritici,  Kirhy)  also 
dipterous,  sucking  the  vitality  from  the  green  berry 
while  yet  in  the  field,  at  once  raise  the  cry  of  wee- 
vil. As  well  tell  a  man  that  the  fish  were  treading 
down  his  growing  corn,  for  the  true  weevil  only 
works  at  the  grain  after  it  is  threshed  and  stored. 

That  these  pests  of  European  granaries  should  be 
effectually  kept  back  is  of  prime  importance.  So 
we  urge  every  farmer  and  grain-dealer  to  learn  at 
once  to  distinguish  between  thelarvie  of  the  Hessian 
Fly,  working  in  the  stem  near  the  root  in  late  Au- 
tumn and  early  Spring,  and  developing  into  a  small 
black,  two  winged  fly  ;  the  midge — destroying  the 
unripe  berry  while  yet  in  the  field— also  a  small  two 
winged  fly,  when  matured;  and  the  weevil — feast- 
ing within  the  stored  grain — and  becoming,  in  the 
adult  state,  a  four  winged  insect  or  beetle  with  a 
long  snout  or  rostrum. 

We  think  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  above  tautology.  For  until 
farmers,  who  have  the  best  opportunity  to  observe, 
and  may  thus  become  the  greatest  aid  to  Entomo- 
logical research,  gain  clear  ideas  as  to  the  correct 
names  and  habits  of  different  insects,  entomology 
can  never  become  that  efficient  ally  of  the  husband- 
man, which  the  wellfare  and  progress  of  this  great 
nation  demands. — A.  J.  Cook,  in  WejStern  Rural. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
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WHEAT  ITEMS. 

From  Deitz's  Experimental  Farm  Journal,  publish- 
ed by  Geo.  A.  Deliz,  Cbambersburg,  Pa.,  we  glean 
the  following  items  in  relation  to  wheat  : 

A  CHANGE  of  Wheat  is  very  desirable,  as  all  soils 
differ  in  their  organic  matter,  as  this  table  sbows  : 


A  lert 
Vegeta 
Soil 

A  gO( 
Sand 
Soil 

A  fert 
Clay  S 

A  fert 
Loam 
Soil 

A  Calc 
ous  or  ■ 
Soil, 

A  Mar 
Soil, 

o  ^ 

p  CD 

B  ?■ 

Organic  Matter, 

Humas,  &c. 

1008 

49 

33e 

1124 

635 

1050 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

630 

319 

88L- 

487 

931 

1192 

Alumina,  or  Pure 

Clay, 

930 

265 

667 

1404 

Lime, 

101 

2'1 

144 

83 

5456 

1992 

Magnesia. 

20 

70 

92 

102 

trace 

25 

Potash  &  Soda, 

r 

12 
02 

148 
108 

208 
143 

1  103 

71 

Phosphu'c  Acid 

13 

07 

157 

24 

trace 

38 

Sulphuric  Acid, 
Chlorine, 

17 

trace 

trace 

09 

trace 

04 

trace 

25 

76 

Insoluble  Silicates 

Clay  and  Sand. 

7280 

9252 

7283 

6319 

2877 

5552 

Carbonic  Acid. 

187 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

Weevil  and  Other  Insects — Seed  Grain. — M. 
Gand,  Agricultural  Engineer  of  Belgium,  gives  his 
method  for  destroying  the  weevil  and  other  insects 
on  grain.  His  plan  is  to  deposit  the  grain  for  seed 
in  barrels  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur.  Coarse 
threads  or  twine  are  drawn  through  melted  brim- 
stone, suspended  in  the  barrels  intended  for  the  grain 
and  burned  there.  The  seed  is  then  thrown  into  the 
cask  amid  the  fume  and  covered  up  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  operation  is  complete  and  the 
seed  ready  for  sowing. 

The  best  spring  wheat  for  general  cultivation  on 
all  kinds  of  wheat  soil  are  the  smooth  Amber,  White 
Chaff,  Canada  Club,  and  Scotch  Fife.  They  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  a  variety  of  soils,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  well  acclimated.  They  are 
hardy,  ripen  early  and  are  productive.  The  wheat 
also  makes  a  superior  family  flour.  Some  formers 
sow  Rio  Grande  and  Scotch  Fife  together,  the  stiff 
straw  of  the  latter  helping  to  hold  up  the  long,  lux- 
uriant stalk  of  the  former.  Thus  mixed,  the  two 
varieties  often  yi-.ld  superior  crops  of  wheat,  mak- 
ing excellent  flour. 

Weevil  or  other  insects  in  Seed  Wheat  can  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  slacked  lime  with  the  wheat, 
and  leaving  it  lie  a  few  days.  It  will  kill  all  insects. 
Wheat  can  be  kept  in  a  bin  for  years.  By  dusting 
lime  in  the  wheat,  weevils  and  other  insects  will  not 
touch  it.  Before  sowing,  wheat  can  be  limed  as 
follows  :  For  ten  bushels  of  wheat  mix  up  a  com- 
mon pail  full  of  wash,  lime  mixed  with  urine,  pour 
over  the  wheat  and  stir  it  thoroughly,  and  in  two 
hours  it  will  be  dry  for  sowing. 


South  of  the  Potomac  I  would  recommend  farm- 
ers to  sow  oats  and  spring  wheat  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  plowed  and  prepared  for  sowing. — 
There  is  often  a  spell  of  pleasant  weather  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  in  February,  when  clay  soils  be- 
come sufficiently  dry  for  plowing.  Every  hour  of 
such  weather  should  be  employed  in  plowing,  for  the 
earlier  oats  and  wheat  are  put  in  the  better  will  the 
crop  be.  Sandy  soil  can  be  plowed  still  earlier  than 
clay. 

The  Egyptian,  or  seven-headed  white  wheat  is  a 
half  hardy  winter  wheat,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
California  Spring  wheat.  It  should  be  sown  where 
spring  wheats  are  sown,  or  where  the  climate  is  not 
very  severe.  It  is  bearded,  and  has  seven  heads  or 
branches,  is  very  prolific,  a  single  head  contain- 
ing as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  and  does 
well  to  mix  with  other  wheat  in  making  flour. 

Lancaster  Wheat  has  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
only  succeeds  w^hen  the  seed  has  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  changed  from  other  soil.  Mixing  wheat 
is  of  DO  benefit,  unless  you  have  a  variety  that  is 
weak  in  the  straw,  and  you  add  a  stiffer  variety  to 
support  it.  Otherwise  it  is  best  to  sow  wheat  sepa- 
rately. 

The  most  powerful  liquid  manure  for  Wheat,  is 
the  lye  run  off  white  oak  or  hickory  ashes,  with  a 
little  quick  lime  added.  This  lye  gave  the  greatest 
results  of  all  the  different  dry  and  liquid  manures 
used.  It  has  a  very  powerful  effect  to  make  stiff 
s  traw,and  the  grain  full  and  plump. 

The  best  way  to  Brine  Wheat  for  the  Drill. — 
Use  salt  sufficient  to  make  a  brine  to  carry  an  egg, 
or  what  is  better  run  off  lye  from  good  hickory  or 
oak  ashes  with  a  little  lime  mixed  in  the  ashe.s. — 
The  lye  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  an  egg. 


Georgia  Dried  Peaches. — The  Rome  Courier 
says,  152, 55G  pounds  of  dried  peaches  have  been 
shipped  from  that  city,  which  at  ten  ceuts  per 
pound,  were  worth  $15,555,60,  and  the  crop  is  not 
yet  half  in.  The  Marietta  Journal  says  an  equal 
amount  has  been  shipped  from  that  town. 

  .  ,f  J. 

The  editor  of  the  Attica  Atlas  says  :  "  The  mad 
theory  of  stripping  off  leaves  to  hurry  the  ripening 
of  grapes,  has  had  its  day.  The  confessed  result  is 
inferior  fruit  and  later  ripening."  He  is  of  the 
opinion,  too,  that  the  pinching  back  process  has 
been  carried  to  excess,  resulting  iu  blight,  mildew, 
and  weak  plants. 

A  correspondent  at^Paqldipg,  Miss.,  writes ; 

"  I  do  not  at  present  think  that  I  could  do  with- 
out the  Farmer.  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  proS' 
perous  enough  to  be  published  as  a  weekly." 
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BROWN'S  ILLINOIS  CORN  PLANTER. 


The  above  cut  represents  Brown's  Illinois  Corn  Planter  This  implement  was  introduced  into  ^o"^ 
growing  regions  of  the  west,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  with  such  marKed  success,  that  it  l^^?  since  entuely  super- 
ceeded  the  old  fashioned  m6de  oi  planting.  Two  hands  and  one  team  with  this  Planter,  ^^a^  lay  off  drop  and  c^v  r 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  ac  es  per  day  in  check  rows,  and  as  it  drops  he  seed  more  accurately  and  Pj^^  ' 
uniform  depth,  all  who  use  them  unite  in  saying,  that  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  m  ^^e  expense  of  doing  tW^^^^ 
that  it  is  doke  better  than  can  be  doae  by  hand.  The  committee  on  Implements  at  the  late  Iowa  gta^^^^ 
Fair,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  Planter,  and  say  that  416  of  them  were  sold  in  Iowa  alone  for  the  season  ot  l«b7. 
Price  $70.   Manufactured  by  George  W.  Brown,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois.   ^  ^ 


THE  COST  OF  FENCING. 


Every  farmer  knows  what  it  costs  to  fence  in  his 
land  and  divide  it  into  fields,  and  he  is  disposed  to 
be  as  economical  in  this  as  in  other  expenses  about 
his  farm.    He  will  of  course  not  make  post-and-rail 
fence  if  he  can  make  some  other  kind  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well  at  less  cost. — 
Our  farmers  have  tried  every  kind  of  fence  from 
stone  down  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  built,  unless  the 
material  comes  from  the  premises  which  are  thus 
cleared,  and  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  expensive.    It  may  last  longer 
than  any  wooden  fence  if  great  cure  is  taken  in 
building,  but  not  otherwise.    The  Irishman's  stone 
fence  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  sample,  which  was 
four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  and  so  built  to  cheat 
the  wind,  which,  if  it  blew  it  over  it  would  be  two 
feet  higher  than  it  was  before  !     Apparently  onr 
farms  are  divided  too  much  and  thus  increasing  the 
■  expense  of  fencing,  but  here  again  it  is  to  be  sup- 
;  posed  that  the  one  who  follows  his  business  under- 
stands it  the  best,  and  is  not  likely  to  adopt  a  plan 
i  of  fencing  upon  his  farm  that  he  does  not  think 
most  conducive  to  his  interests.    Surely  he  would 
not  cut  his  farms  up  into  eight  or-  ten  fields  if  four 
or  five  would  answer  just  as  .  ^11. 


In  the  State  of  Georgia  the  present  system  of  rail- 
fencing  is  condemned.  There  is  said  to  be  at  least 
500.000  miles  of  fencing  in  the  State,  which  cost 
not  less  than  $900©  per  mile,  or  four  billions  five 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  To  get  rid 
of  this  so-called  enormous  expense,  herding  stock  is 
recommended  by  a  Georgia  journal  complaining  of 
the  cost.  The  editor  might  as  weU  go  a  little  farther 
and  adopt  the  old  style  of  doing  Mthout  houses  and 
barns  and  camping  out,  as  they  did  in  bible  times, 
and  still  do  in  Central  Africa.  This,  with  the 
abandonment  of  all  wheeled-vehicles,  would  save 
nearly  as  much  as  the  fences.  If  we  are  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  predatory  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  expense,  let  us  do  so  effectually.  Our 
Georgia  cotemporary  may  rest  assured  that  civiliza- 
tion is  quite  an  expensive  thing. — Ed.  Ger.  Tel. 

Seed  Catalojue  and  Floral  Gtiide  for  1^9 — 
M.  O'Kebfb,  Sojc  t  Co.,  ^«  celcbrafrsd  Seed  Imparter*  aad 
Growers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  just  published  fnMr 
annual  "  Catalo»ue  of  Skbds  a^td  Guide  to  the  Flowed 
AND  VseSTABLS  Saidbn."  Tfels  new  and  Taluable  work 
contains  full  descriptions  of  aboat  Ifteen  hundred  vai**- 
ties  of  flowers  and  vefetible*,  with  instruction  for  their 
cultivatioft,  an*  ftrectons  in  ref^rd  to  the  best  use  to 
make  of  them  im  laytef  eut  pRrtsrres,  g*r« ens,  etc.  It  will 
be  sent  free  oa  applicatien  to  M.  O'SEESFE,  SON  &  CO., 
I  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Ilochest«r,  N  Y 
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^  "      6     "    40  00 

1    "    Single  insertion   20  00 

•Each  subsequent  insertion,  not  exceeding  four   15  00 

}^  Page,  single  insertion    12  00 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  not  exceeding  four   8  00 

Cards  of  10  lines,  yearly.  $12.   Half  yearly,  $7. 
Collections  on  yearly  advertisements  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 


Excelsior  Potatoes. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  a  small 
box  of  this  superior  potato.  It  is  white  skinned, 
nearly  round,  skin  thin  and  smooth,  eyes  promi- 
nent, and  when  cooked  is  remarkably  white  and 
mealy.  The  small  lot  sent  us  was  tested  by  the 
household  and  pronounced  ''excelsior." 


We  have  received  from  Jas.  B.  Olcott,  Esq.,  of 
Buckland,  Conn.,  trackage  of  the  "  Farmers  Club 
Sweet  Corn,"  which  he  claims  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  variety  for  table  use.  He  will  furnish  suflS- 
cient  for  fifty  hills  on  application  as  above,  for  50 
cents.   

Durham  Boll  Athos. — Rev.  Geo.  Morrison,  the 
owner  of  this  splendid  pedigree  animal,  offers  him 
for  sale  at  $250.  Address  James  Henderson,  Sweet 
Air,  Baltimore  county,  Md. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  advertisement  of  very  choice  Peach 
trees.  The  varieties  are  all  good,  and  such  as  have 
stood  the  test  of  experience  of  large  peach  growers 
for  years,  and  with  the  use  of  them  according  to  the 
list,  the  season  of  ripening  may  be  protracted  through 
a  period  of  two  months  or  more,  a  feature  of  great 
importance  in  peach  culture. 


THE  CHARLESTON  PHOSPHATES. 

Every  newspaper  now  published  in  Charleston, 
announces  from  day  to  day,  from  nine  to  a  dozen 
vessels  loading,  on  the  Ashley  river,  with  Phos- 
phates dug  from  its  shores.  These  vessels  are  all 
chartered  for  the  Baltimore  market,  or  some  of  the 
markets  further  eastward,  where  the  phosphates  of 
Ashley  river  are  to  be  manufactured  into  commer- 
cial fertilizers  adapted  to  the  immediate  use  of  far- 
mers, either  as  pure  phosphate  of  lime,  or  mixed 
with  ammonia — in  which  latter  case  it  is  generally 
known  as  Phosphatic  Guano.  The  discovery  and 
utilization  of  these  extraordinary  deposits  of  fossili- 
zed bone,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  events, 
agriculturally  speaking,  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  discovery  itself  is  second  only  to  that  of  Pe- 
ruvian guano.  The  guano  of  the  Chincha  Islands, 
now  brought  into  general  use  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  is  unquestionably  a  commercial  fertilizer 
of  great  value.  But  everybody  knows  that  the  ef- 
fect of  Peruvian  guano,  when  applied  alone  to  the 
soil,  is  but  temporary,  owing  to  the  quick  action 
and  volatility  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  its  princi- 
pal constituent.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when 
mixed  with  bone,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  the 
use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  its  effect  upon  the 
crops  was  more  lasting,  and  the  product  in  grain 
much  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  ammonia  is 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plant,  whilst  bone 
earth — phosphate  of  lime — enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  grain.  Moreover,  so  heavily 
do  successive  crops  of  tobacco  and  the  cereals  draw 
upon  the  phosphates  of  the  soil  that  they  are  sooner 
exhausted  of  them  than  of  any  other  of  its  constitu- 
ents, and  the  grain  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
weakened  to  the  extent  of  their  loss.  In  many  of 
the  soils  that  have  been  long  under  the  cultivation, 
the  application  of  phosphate  alone  will  restore  them 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure,  will  give 
to  the  land  all  that  it  needs  to  produce  vigorous  and 
profitable  crops. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  perceived  how  es- 
sential the  phosphates  are  as  a  means  of  fertilizing 
the  soil,  and  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  agricul- 
turists will  derive  from  the  discovery  of  the  Charles- 
ton beds,  covering  an  area  of  many  square  miles  of 
surface  continuously,  ranging  for  the  thickness  of 
thebed  from  four  to  eighteen  inches,  which  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  increases  to  two  or  three  feet. 
Analyses  of  these  phosphates  show  that  they  con- 
tain from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  pure 
bone  phosphate  of  lime;  that  they  are  not  mineral 
phosphates,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  are  ac- 
tually the  bones  and  excrdce  of  marine  animals,  and 
contain  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  pecu- 
liar cellular  structure  of  bones. 
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A  pamphlec  which  has  recently  becQ  published  | 
by  Professor  Pratt,  now  of  Charleston,  but  former- 
ly Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Georgia,  is  now  before  us,  and 
is  the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  these  phosphates  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  He  describes  the  stratum  of 
phosphates  as  underlying  the  soil  at  the  depth  of 
about  two  feet,  and  as  varying  in  thickness  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  staled,  thinning  out  in 
some  places  to  a  few  scattering  nodules  on  the  sur- 
face. The  stratum  when  freed  from  the  superin- 
cumbent soil,  is  found  to  consist  "  of  indurated, 
irregularly  rounded  nodules,  buried  in  an  adhesive 
and  tenacious  blue  clay  and  sand" — sometimes, 
however,  the  stratum  is  compacted  together,  "  and 
consists  of  continuous  beds,  or  large  lumps  or  con- 
glomerates of  soft  chalkey  consistency,  as  if  it  were 
once  a  soft  pasty  mass  of  phosphatic  mud  that  had 
since  become  semi-consolidated."  *  *  *  * 
"  Associated  with  these  are  a  most  wonderful  as- 
sortment of  animal  remains,  among  which  bones  of 
marine  animals  are  so  abundant  as  to  have  induced 
Professor  Agassiz  twenty  years  ago,  to  call  it  the 
Fish-bedof  the  Charleston  Basin."  *  «  * 
"These  bones,especially  those  of  now  extinct  animals, 
retain,  in  a  great  measure,  their  cellular  structure, 
but  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  materially  increased 
in  compactness  and  weight  by  a  kind  of  internal 
segregation,  or  condensation  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
though  no  trace  of  mineral  phosphate  has  ever  been 
observed  in  them." 

But  the  most  curious  fact  is  that  which  relates  to 
what  are  ciUed  as  the  nodules,  and  by  some  de- 
scribed as  coprolites.  These  nodules,  or  coprolites> 
or  comglomerates,  as  they  have  been  variously 
styled,  constitute,  in  some  places,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  stratum.  Some 
naturalists  have  heretofore  regarded  them  as  petri- 
fied secretions;  but  Professor  Pratt  contends  that 
they  are  true  bone,  water  worn  and  rounded,  by  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  water  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  this  theory  finds  confirmation  in 
the  fact  that  they  yield,  by  analysis,  from  5T  to  67 
per  cent,  of  pure  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  and  under 
the  microscope  exhibit  unmistakable  characteristics 
of  bone. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  Charleston  Phos- 
phates, furnish  the  best  evidence  of  their  agricultu- 
ral value  : 

i  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  are  from  the  South  side  of 
I    Ashley  river. 

I  Nos.  6,  1,  8  and  9  from  the  North  side  of  the 
I   same  river. 


Numbers. 


2    1  3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Phosphate  of  lime 

•38.03 

f)6  36 

31.93 

34.07 

69.00 

59.07 

Phosphate  of  iron 

55.52j63.30 

and  alumina. . . 

1.50  1.35 

5.o: 

3.01 

1.04 

84 

65 

Carb.  lime  and 

magnesia  

10.33  8.20 

8.03 

11.21 

11.00 

5.33 

Organic  matter... 

6.50 

7.50 

9.00|  9.01 

9.9i;il.70 

The  minor  constituents  not  being  of  much  agri- 
cultural value  are  not  estimated. 


A  French  agricultural  writer  of  eraiuence  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Paris  Journal  of  AgricuUure, 
says  that  phosphate  nodules  similar  to  those  of  the 
Charleston  deposits,  when  converted  into  super- 
phosphates, have  been  applied  to  the  soils  of  France 
with  great  success.  But,  he  also  claims,  that  their 
treatment  with  aci<3,  is  not  necessary,  and  that  "  a 
mixture  of  phosphates  simply  reduced  to  powder, 
by  crushing  or  grinding,  and  composted  with  barn- 
yard manure,  yields  the  most  admirable  results." 
The  domestic  manipulation  of  the  pulverized  phos- 
phates of  Charleston,  is  already  being  practised  to 
some  extent  by  the  farmers  of  Northern  Maryland, 
and  of  the  border  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
instead  of  mixing  the  phosphates  with  manure, 
they  buy  the  crude  ammonia  of  our  chemists,  and 
thus  do  for  themselves  what  is  generally  done  by 
the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers.  By  taking  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  they  accomplish  this 
result.  Assuming  the  phosphates  to  contain  as 
much  pure  bone  phosphate  of  lime  as  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  of  this  we  think  there  is  no  doubt,  they 
get  an  article  which  they  are  quite  certain  has  not 
been  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  and 
worthless  ingredients. 

Land  for  Grapes. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  Mr.  Meehan, 
the  noted  horticulturist  of  Germantown,  launched 
the  following  dogma  concerning  grape  land  : 

"  To  have  good  success,  a  soil  could  scarcely  be 
too  warm,  too  dry,  too  shallow,  or  too  rich."  The 
enunciation  of  this  radical  platform  occasioned  some 
surprise ;  but  not  more  so  when  it  was  found  the 
experience  of  nearly  all  the  speakers  confirmed  it. 
Rev.  Mr.  Colder  said  at  Harrisburg  his  Concords  on 
low  lands  did  poorly  :  on  dry  land  they  did  well. 
Mr.  Kessler  found  just  the  same  experience  at  Read- 
ing. Mr.  L.  Reist  reported  the  same  of  Belaware 
grapes  in  his  vicinity.  The  best  Clinton  Mr.  Kessler 
ever  saw  were  growing  on  an  old  stone  heap.  Dr. 
Gross  did  not  approve  of  shallow  soil,  but  found  it 
best  not  to  dig  deep,  but  to  fill  up  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  Hildrup,  of  Harrisburg,  had  had  great  success 
by  planting  on  a  very  dry  soil  well  enriched  with 
stable  manure  ;  he  had  made  last  year  fifty  gallons 
of  wine  from  four  hundred  vines.  Others  gave 
similar  experience. 
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CHEBOEEE  OEOBGIA. 
No.  2. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

Among  the  various  agricultural  products  of  Cher- 
okee Georgia  are — 1st,  All  the  grasses ;  2d,  All 
the  Cereals  ;  3d,  Cotton  : 

Tlie  Grasses. 

After  the  war,  those  were  fortunate,  who  could 
get  corn  enough  to  feed  their  families.  Corn  for 
stock  was  out  of  the  question.  Many  farmers  went 
into  the  woods,  where  the  cavalrj  had  their  camps, 
and,  from  seed  scattered  by  the  Cavalry,  cut  hay 
enough,  with  the  crab  or  crop  grass,  to  feed  their 
stock  and  make  a  crop. 

Clover,  timothy,  herdsgrass  or  red  top,  blue  and 
orchard  grass,  all  grow  luxuriantly.  Dr.  Bevins, 
in  Whitfield  county,  near  Dalton,  has  the  finest 
meadow  of  timothy  and  herdsgrass  I  have  ever  seen 
in  30  years  travel  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grand.  At  Mr.  Frank  Summerour's,  in  Sumac 
Valley,  Murray  Co.,  I  saw  blue  grass  superior  to  any 
in  Fayette  or  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky. 

Wlieat. 

As  stated  in  my  last,  the  product  of  wheat  in  the 
nine  counties  therein  mentioned  was  113,991  bushels 
in  1850;  583,305  bushels  in  1860.  Almost  the 
whole  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  of  the  decade.  Under  the  system  of  shal- 
low plowing  and  slovenly  cultivation  by  tha  Cher- 
okee Indians  and  their  immediate  successors,  eight 
to  ten  bushels  per  acre  was  the  average  product. — 
In  1851,  Mr.  Frank  Summerour  settled  in  Sumac 
Valley.  The  average  of  his  crop  per  acre  from 
1851  to  1863,  including  one  year  when  the  crop 
froze  out  and  was  plowed  under,  was  16^  bushels. 
Now  by  deeper  plowing  and  rotation  of  crops  and 
by  turning  under  a  clover  ley,  he  makes  an  average 
of  25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  Year  before  last 
Mr.  John  Bryant,  of  Murray  Co.,  made  36  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  a  large  field.  I  heard  of  one  farmer 
in  Murray  who  made  46  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  on  a  clover  ley  turned  under;  but  I  have  lost 
luy  memorandum  and  have  forgotten  his  name. — 
Land  as  good  as  that,  on  which  these  crops  were 
made,  can  now  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  10  per  acre, 
where  the  owners  are  in  debt.  When  they  are  out 
of  debt,  they  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  any  price. 

Rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  yield  well ;  except  that  the  buck- 
wheat, which  is  generally  sown  as  a  second  crop, 
seems  to  ripen  unevenly.  I  send  you  herewith  a 
sample  of  corn  grown  on  second  quality  upland — 
yield  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  without  any 
manure. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  Cherokee  Georgia,  is 
that  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  small  grain 
cropg,  th«  farmer  can  raii* 


Cotton 

as  profitably,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  farther 
South.  In  the  canebrake  of  Alabama,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Red  Rivers,  when  the  boll  worm,  the 
army  worm,  and  the  many  other  pests  of  the  more 
southern  cotton  planter  do  not  intervene,  the  yield 
is  larger  than  in  Cherokee  Georgia.  But  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  the  product  in  Cherokee 
Georgia,  where  these  enemies  of  the  cotton  crop 
have  never  yet  been  known,  will  exceed  that  of  the 
richer  lands  farther  South.  For  this  reason,  partly, 
and  partly  for  another  to  be  stated  presently,  my 
opinion  is  that  one  result  of  the  war  will  be  to  push 
the  '■^  cotton  growing  belt"  farther  north. 

In  many  instances  the  influence  of  the  sub-agents 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  been  beneficially  ex- 
erted to  keep  the  negroes  at  work  growing  cotton  ; 
but  in  too  many  it  has  been  directed  to  the  partisan 
I  object  of  making  political  machines  of  them.  This 
'  action  of  the  Bureau  (together  with  the  boll  worm, 
army  worm,  drought  in  some  cases  and  wet  weather 
in  others)  explains  the  loss  of  much  northern  capi- 
tal invested  in  cotton  growing  in  the  far  South.— 
The  experience  of  the  Southern  States  since  the  war, 
as  in  the  English,  French  and  Danish  West  India 
Islands,  proves  that  the  labor  of  the  emancipated 
negro  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  grow  cotton  on  a 
large  scale.  In  a  few  years  the  Southern  States 
will  again  raise  as  much  cotton  as  ever ;  but  it  will 
be  raised  farther  north  and  by  white,  instead  of 
black,  labor.  Instead  of  one  large  plantation  send- 
ing 1000  bales  to  market,  we  will  have  20  small 
farms  sending  50  bales,  or  50  farms  sending  20  bales 
each,  besides  raising  a  surplus  of  the  cereals.  Cot- 
ton planting  involves  a  large  outlay,  and  if  on  a 
large  plantation  a  few  leading  negroes  are  tempted 
to  quit  work  and  turn  their  attention  to  politics,  or 
to  loafing,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  all 
the  rest  follow,  and  the  crop  is  lost,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  supply  their  place  ;  while  the  twenty 
bale  farmer  can  always  get  the  few  hands  he  re-' 
quires,  or  make  some  shift  to  save  his  crop. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stephens, 
passing  through  North  Georgia  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  stopped  at  Dalton  to  change  cars.  Many  of 
the  towns  people,  hearing  he  was  at  the  Depot, 
crowded  to  see  him.  In  reply  to  some  desponding 
remarks,  he  said  that  they  had  no  reason  to  look 
gloomily  to  the  future;  that  lower  Georgia  had  not 
only  lost  heavily  by  the  emancipation,  but  would 
suffer  greatly  by  the  change  of  the  system  of  labor, 
which  it  would  take  long  to  replace.  But  Cherokee 
Georgia  had  few  slaves  to  lose,  and  the  result  of  the 
war  would  be  a  large  movement  of  population  from " 
the  low  country  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  political  status 
was  settled  they  would  have  an  immense  immigra- 
tion from  th«  North  and  North  West,  and  fro 
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Europe ;  and  that  in  less  than  five  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R. 
their  population,  now  about  2,500,  would  swell  to 
30,000. 

Already  Mr.  Stephens'  anticipations  have  been 
realized  by  the  movement  of  population  from  lower 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  to  northern  Georgia; 
and  it  will  not  take  long  for  northern  and  North 
Western  farmers  to  find  out  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  raise  20  to  50  bales  of  cotton  in  addi- 
tion, and  without  prejudice,  to  their  grain  crops,  j 
The  large  amount  of  money  brought  into  the  South 
by  this  year's  cotton  crop  will  soon  open  their  eyes, 
.and  then  the  movement  Southward  will  begin  and 
will  not  stop  till  it  reaches  the  cotton  region. 

Traveler. 

CAUSE  OF  RUST  ON  WHEAT. 

The  close,  long  continued  analytical  researches  of 
Dr.  Sprengel  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  excess  of 
iron  salts,  and  especially  of  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
greatly  favors  the  growth  of  red  dust  on  the  leaves 
and  culms  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  A  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brunswick  that  did  not  lack  drainage, 
but  lime,  was  remarkable  for  growing  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, always  attacked  and  generally  blighted  by  rust. 
A  quantity  of  this  soil  was  taken  into  a  field  gener- 
ally free  from  this  often  ruinous  parasite,  to  form  an 
artificial  soil  fifteen  inches  in  depth.  Wheat  planted 
in  this  was  badly  rusted,  while  that  grown  all  around 
it,  in  the  same  field,  was  free  from  the  malady.— 
There  was  something  in  the  soil  peculiarly  favora- 
ble to  the  fungus  which  stains  one's  clothing  as  red 
as  bog  iron  ore  itself.  Low  ground  in  which  salts 
of  iron  collect  in  excess  is  generally  recognized  as 
being  very  subject  to  rust.  Drainage  is  a  partial 
remedy  and  no  more. 

Dr.  Sprengel  found  on  anafysis  a  fraction  over  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  in  the  soil 
under  consideration,  with  only  a  trace  of  lime  un- 
combined  with  silicic  acid.  As  free  lime  will  take 
phosphoric  acid  away  from  iron,  and  indirectly  con- 
vert iron  into  the  harmless  peroxide,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  the  valuable  fertilizer,  phosphate  of 
lime,  liming  was  prescribed  and  the  cure  was  per- 
fect. 

Here  is  a  plain  case  where  the  analysis  of  a  soil  by 
a  competent  expert  detected  the  source  of  a  great 
and  permanent  evil,  and  transformed,  as  by  magic, 
a  niineral  poison  into  plant  food  of  inestimable 
value.  To  decry  soil  analyses  by  skillful  chemists 
is  shallow  quackery — a  weed  that  finds  too  much 
avor  with  American  farmers. — Daniel  Lee,  in  Ru- 
ral New  Yorker. 

Boots  crops,  not  grain,  are  the  thing  for  young 
orchards.   They  do  not  steal  so  much  tree  food. 


GABOON'S  PATENT  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER 

For  Sowing  all  Kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 


This  machine  has  been  in  use  m  a  few  localities  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  has  proved  itself  by  long  trial  to  be  an 
invaluable  implement. 

The  greatest  value  of  this  implement  consists  in  the  fac  t 
that  it  distributes  the  grain  evenly  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  thus  insuring  a  larger  crop  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  mode  of  seeding. 

Its  operation  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  i-eadily  use  it. 

The  Hand  Machine  sows  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  wheat 
per  hour,  and  the  Power  Machines  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
It  sows  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Hemp,  Oats,  Clover  and 
Herds  Grass  or  Timothy  Seed  perfectly,  and  is  invaluable 
for  sowing  Guano,  Superphosphate,  or  any  dry  Fertilizer. 

Manufactured  by  D,  H,  Goodell  &  Co,,  Antrim,  N.  H, 
For  sale  by  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Are  Coal  Aslies  Good  for  Anything  ? 

Seeing  the  use  of  ashes  strongly  recommended, 
many  have  tried  the  refuse  of  the  grate  and  coal 
stove  with  no  flattering  result3.  Then  they  ask  the 
question  printed  in  large  letters  above.  Yes.  Coal 
ashes  have  some  value,  but  for  general  use  much 
less  than  wood  ashes.  In  a  general  description  that 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  farmer,  the  composition 
of  wood  ashes  may  be  said  to  be  potash,  sandy 
matter  and  lime.  In  the  ash  of  elm,  hickory,  and 
white  oak,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lime  and  potash. 
In  the  ash  of  pine  wood  almost  no  lime  and  very 
little  potash.  Coal  ash  gives  sandy  matter  and  a 
little  lime.  All  plants  want  some  of  that  sandy 
matter,  and  it  is  liberally  supplied  by  most  soils. — 
The  silex  in  the  ash  of  stone  coal  has  this  peculiari- 
ty, it  is  so  fine  that  the  rain  dissolves  it  easily  and 
feeds  it  liberally  to  plants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  Hence,  coal  ashes  are  of  most  benefit  on 
crops  or  plants  that  grow  very  fast  in  May  and 
June  and  come  to  harvest  early.  For  cereals,  and 
tubers  that  are  harvested  late  in  the  season,  coal  ash 
is  not  worth  the  labor  of  carting  and  spreading.-^ 
But  on  grass,  strawberries,  radishes  Siudpeas^  coal  ash 
spread  thin  and  well  raked  in  is  a  profitable  appli- 
cation.—  World, 
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DOUBLE  ZINNIAS. 


FOa  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

BEATJTIFTJL  FLOWERS. 

BY  WM.  H.  LYMAN,    LEVERETT,  MASS. 

Who  years  ago  would  have  thought  of  a  Double 
Zinnia,  simple  then,  yet  beautiful,  but  now  one  of 
the  handsomest  annuals  we  have,  with  flowers  as 
large  as  the  Dahlia,  and  of  all  the  leading  colors, 
such  as  scarlet,  yellow,  purple,  violet,  orange, 
and  all  their  tints.  Tbis  plant  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  this  country  ;  will  thrive  in  any  good  rich 
soil,  and  is  as  easily  transplanted  as  the  most 
common  vegetables.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
hot  bed  early  in  the  spring  or  in  the  open  border  as 
soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  are  over. 

The  plants  frequently  blossom  when  quite  small, 
and  continue  to  increase  in  beauty  and  size  reign- 
ing queen  over  the  garden  until  cut  down  by  the 
frosts.  The  plants  should  be  set  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  as  they  branch  freely  and 
make  a  very  large  plant.  Parties  who  purchase 
seeds  of  our  seedsmen  should  not  expect  that  every 
plant  will  produce  double  flowers,  and  for  this 
reason  plants  should  be  set  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
apart  so  that  those  which  prove  single  may  be 
pulled  up,  which  will  laave  room  for  the  double 
ones.  A  plant  in  bloom  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Many  other  beautiful  flowers  always  are  found  ia  a 


well  regulated  garden.  We  always  roust  have  ^ 
bed  of  Asters,  a  bed  of  Balsams,  Sweet  Mignonette, 
those  beautiful  Heddewigii  Pinks,  which  always 
make  a  fine  show.  We  should  not  fortret  to  have  a 
bed  of  Pansies,  or  as  some  call  them  Johnny  Jum- 
pers. A  fine  bed  of  these  would  dozzle  the  eyes  of 
a  king.  It  requires  no  more  trouble  to  raise  a  fine 
bed  of  Pansies  than  a  bed  of  beets.  Punsies  look 
better  grown  in  masses,  which  can  be  done  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  a  small  patch,  say  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  Pansy  being  perfectly  hardy 
does  not  require  any  protection  south  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  Northern  States  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  straw  would  be  beneficial  to  the  plants  ;  they 
always  blossom  better  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
fall.  They  will  flower  much  better  the  second  year 
than  the  first.  When  the  plants  are  a  year  old 
they  should  have  their  roots  divided  in  which  way 
the  plants  may  be  kept  for  a  number  of  years.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  hot  bed  or  the  open  ground. 
Another  plant  which  every  one  ought  to  cultivate 
is  the  Sweet  Pea,  always  emitting  a  delightful 
fragrance ;  they  are  as  easily  grown  as  the  common 
pea.  They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  not  waiting  for  warm  weather  ; 
should  be  planted  in  double  rows,  and  at  least  an 
inch  deep.  In  the  way  of  ornamental,  we  have 
Amar^nthu?,      -niis,  Ricinus  or  Oastor  Oil  Plant, 
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Perilla  (Nankinensis,)  and  others,  all  of  which  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  with  the  exception  of 
Cannas,  which  should  be  started  in  heat.  Soak 
the  seeds  of  the  Canna  twenty-four  hours  in  hot 
water  before  planting,  Ricinus  having  a  tap  root 
can  not  be  grown  in  a  hot  bed  unless  in  pots. 

The  Ricinus  grows  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  heighth 
and  should  always  occupy  the  centre  of  the  group. 
For  a  brilliant  show  of  flowers  nothing  equals  the 
Aster,  Balsams,  Dianthus,  Pansies,  Geraniums, 
Petunia,  Phlox,  Portulacca,  Stocks,  Salpiglossis, 
Scabiosa,  Verbena  and  Zinnia.  For  fragrance  we 
have  Heliotrope,  Verbena,  Mignonette,  Stock,  Sweet 
Allysum,  Sweet  Pea,  Lemon  Verbenas,  Scented 
Geraniums. 

Were  I  to  select  forty  varieties  of  plants  they 
should  be  as  follows  :  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Petu- 
nias, Pansies,Zinnias,  Asters,  Balsams,  Sweet  Migno- 
nette, Fuschias,  Heliotrope,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas, 
Portulacca,  (double,)  Dianthus,  Phlox,  Scabiosa, 
Agevatum,  Mexicana,  Larkspur,  Salpiglossis,  Chry- 
santhemum, Double  Daisy,  Lupins,  Lobelia,  Mimu- 
lus,  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Tuberose,  Roses,  Sweet 
William,  Salvia,  Lillies,  Coleus,  Feverfew,  Canna, 
Ricinus,  Anterrhinum  or  Snap  Dragon,  Tritonia, 
Abutilon,  Ivys,  Pampas  Grass.  There  are  many 
other  plants  that  could  be  named,  but  with  the 
above  collection  any  one  can  make  a  splendid  dis- 
play. 


FOR  THE  MARyLAND  FARMER. 

FLORICULTURE— March  1869. 

BY  w.  D.  BRACKENRiDGE,  Nursepyman  aud  Florist, 
Govanstowiij  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  should  arise  from  the  rais- 
ing of  plants  from  seeds,  is  lost  to  the  operator  for  lack  of 
knowledge  how  to  sow  ;  in  many  instances  seeds  are  cover- 
ed too  deep,  and  often  the  earth  with  which  they  are  cover- 
ed, is  of  too  stift  a  nature — which  from  watering  forms  a 
hard  crust,  and  through  this,  delicate  young  plants  cannot 
easily  penetrate,  so  they  perish,  and  the  vender  of  seeds — 
in  most  instances— gets  the  blame.  The  depth  at  which 
seeds  ought  to  deposited  in  the  ground,  depends  entirely 
upon  their  size,  some  of  them  being  so  small  and  delicate 
that  they  may  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  the  covering 
which  they  will  receive  by  being  watered  by  a  fine  rose, 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  ;  with  such  seeds,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  should  never  be  permitted  to  become  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  rapid  changes  of  this 
kind,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  moss, 
chopped  very  fine.  Some  seeds  again,  will  require  to  be 
put  in  to  2  inches  under  the  surface,  observing  to  give 
heat  and  moisture,  so  as  to  exite  action. 

The  past  winter  having  proved  very  mild,  plants  under 
glass  ought  to  be  in  a  forward  condition,  and  many  Pelar- 
goniuins  and  Geraniums  will  now  be  in  bloom  ;  give  thein 


a  good  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  about  once  every  week, 
a  little  liquid  manure  at  the  roots  will  improve  them  much. 
Azaleas  that  are  in  bloom,  require  to  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  done  flowering,  such  av 
require  it,  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  after  which  , 
trim  in  all  irregular  branches ;  cuttings  of  half  ripened 
wood  strike  roots  readily  in  sand.  Camellias  that  have 
done  blooming  should  be  top-dressed,  and  repotted,  if  ne- 
cessary, before  they  begin  to  make  their  new  growths  du- 
ring which  time  the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  60° 
and  held  in  a  moist  condition.  Shift  Chinese  and  Japan 
Lilies  into  larger  pots,  giving  them  a  light  airy  position  in 
the  house  or  plant  pit.  Keep  the  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  house  where  they  will  receive  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  observe  they  do  not  get  overrun  with 
Green  Fly,  to  kill  which  fumigate  with  tobacco  stems. 

The  Amaryllis  tribe  may  now  be  repotted  into  fresh 
earth,  giving  them  a  warm  situation,  and  water  sparingly 
until  they  begin  to  throw  up  their  leaves.  Chrysantlumums 
should  now  be  divided,  and  the  tops  put  in  as  cuttiugs. 
Eases  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  condition;  syringe 
occasionally  and  fumigate  with  tobacco  to  keep  insects  in 
subjection.  Se'edlings  of  annual  plants  for  bedding  out, 
that  were  sown  last  month,  may  be  pricked  out  into  seed 
pans  or  boxes,  and  removed  to  the  cold  frame,  where  tney 
will  be  free  from  frosts.  Fuchsias  and  Salvias  should  be 
kept  growing  by  frequent  shiftings  ;  now  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  these  very  desirable  articles.  Acacias 
that  have  done  blooming  should  be  pruned  back,  so  as  to 
form  compact  bushy  heads.  Dahlias  that  have  not  already 
been  started,  ought  to  be  placed  in  heat  without  delay,  as 
cuttings  struck  from  the  tops  bloom  much  better  than  do 
the  old  roots. 

Prepare  a  mild  hot-bed  of  stable  manure  and  oak  leaves, 
cover  with  glass,  and  in  a  light  rich  earth,  sow  Carnations, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Petunias,  Holly"hocks,  Phlox  Drummon- 
dii,  Zinnias,  Balsams,  German  Asters,  &c.,  &c.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  have  ground  prepared,  in  which 
to  sow  in  the  open  air,  Double  Larkspurs,  Portulaccas, 
Clarkias  and  other  hardy  annuals. 

Remove  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  to  such  positions 
as  you  may  desire, — avoid  planting  deep  where  the  ground 
is  wet  or  heavy,  rather  plant  shallow  so  as  to  keep  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  protecting  with  a  thin  mulch  during  the 
first  summer. 

Fill  up  gaps  in  the  box  edging,  and  renew  any  bad 
patches  in  the  lawn  with  fresh  sods,  and  should  the  grass 
on  the  main  body  or  surface  of  the  lawn  be  thin,  then  top- 
dress  with  a  compost  of  ashes  and  earth,  on  which  sow 
seeds  of  White  Clover  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  brushing 
the  whole  smooth  with  a  light  harrow  or  aake,  and  finish 
by  rolling  it  well.  Prune  hedges  and  Shrubbery,  surface 
dress  your  walks  and  roads  with  fresh  gravel,  and  pass 
over  them  with  a  heavy  roller  while  they  are  in  a  semi- 
wet  condition. 


Ashes  fob  Peas. — The  Rural  New  Yorker  says, 
A  woman  sends  us  the  following  from  her  diary  of 
her  market  garden:  "In  the  spring  of  1866,  in 
sowing  peas  we  ashed  some  in  the  row,  leaving 
other  rows  unashed.  The  difference  was  very  re- 
markable. Those  that  were  ashed  were  more  thrifty, 
of  a  darker,  richer  color,  producing  at  the  time  of 
picking- larger  pgds  and  a  superior  quality  of  peas. 
The  same     true  of  turnips," 
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OSNAM^NTAL  TREES. 

BY  THOMAS  MKEHAN,  QT8RMANT0WN. 

Of  Proper  Soil. — Each  kind  of  tree  has  a  soil  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  La  that  soil  it  will  do  better  than 
any  other  tree.  The  subject,  then,  is  one  of  some 
momont. 

Science  may  sonie  day  explain  this  with  exact- 
ness ; .  practice  and  experiment  have  taught  us  chief- 
ly what  we  know  so  far.  They  have  taught  us  that 
an  oak,  beautiful  on  our  neighbor's  clayey  soil, 
would  languish  in  our  light  sandy  loam  ;  and  a  pine 
on  ours — "  the  envied  of  all  beholders" — would  be 
as  equally  uneasy- on  his  stiff  ground.  We  have 
been  enabled  to  learn  what  trees  are  well  adapted  to 
certain  soils— in  what  soil  any. given  tree  will  do 
well. 

This  is  of  more  importance  to  the  man  of  small 
means  than  to  the  man  of  fortune.  The  latter  can 
have  any  tree  he  chooses,  because  he  can  make  the 
soil  to  suit. 

To  illustrate  the  evil  of  inattention  to  soil,  take 
the  silver  maples  employed  as  shade  trees  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  where  they  are  more  generally  used  than 
any  other  tree.  You  may  find  it  in  every  situation, 
till  you  believe  that  shade  tree  and  silver  maple  are 
considered  synonymous.  For  ground  wet  or  dry, 
for  soils  light  or  heavy,  it  is  all  the  same.  Thus,  it 
often  finds  itself  in  circumstances  every  way  unsuit' 
ed  to  it.  The  leaves  become  small ;  the  growth 
short  and  meagre;  the  trunk  hide-bound,  and  the 
branches  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.  They 
live  and  grow — perhaps  for  years— but  never  to 
satisfaction.  Scores  of  such  specimens  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  in  our  streets.  The  blame  is  too  often 
thrown  on  the  wrong  source.  The  nurseryman  is 
charged  with  selling  bad  trees,  and  the  remedy 
sought  for  in  trees  purchased  from  another  dealer, 
"  which  also,  in  their  turn,  must  follow  them." 

The  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  now  so 
great,  that  a  fine  collection  of  trees  may  be  had  in 
even  a  piece  of  ground  with  one  uniform  soil.  Va- 
riety is  generally  pleasing  ;  and  the  smallest  lot 
might  as  well  have  its  half  dozen  trees  of  different 
kinds,  as  in  one  monotonous  sameness.  If  one  tree 
only  be  wanted,  I  prefer  it  to  be  different  from  one's 
neighbor  adjoining.  In  addition  to  the  cliarm  of 
variety,  which  is  added  to  the  i)lea3ure  of  shade, 
eoiulation  has  here  an  innocent  outset  for  its  course, 
which  will  not  fail  to  bring  its  gratifying  reward. 

One  objection  to  variety,  so  far  as  shade  trees  is 
concerned,  is  its  cost.  A  nurseryman  can  afford  to 
sell  a  quantity  of  one  thing  for  less,  than  for  small 
lot9  of  different  ones.    But,  on  refleetion,  few  would 


be  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  that  variety 
which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  natural  beauty — one 
of  the  means  by  which  we  contrast  that  which  is 
superior  with  that  which  is  beneath — and  rest  catis- 
fied  with  the  only  change  brought  by  the  seasons, 
(ind  the  only  pleasure  that  brought  by  its  shade, 
when  a  trifling  cost  in  the  original  outlay  will  "add 
ill  these  things  unto  them."  The  saving  of  adol- 
Ur  in  a  gratificition  which  is  expected  to  last  for 
life,  i«  a  consideration  which  will  have  little  weight 
when  duly  reflected  on.  A  little  extra  expense  in  a 
Selection  of  trees,  a  little  extra  though  on  appro- 
priating each  to  its  most  proper  soil,  and  a  little  ex- 
tra care  bestowed  on  their  removal  and  replanting, 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  future  beauty,  variety, 
health  and  luxuriousness  of  shade  trees. 


Grafting  Wax. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of 
making  engrafting  wax.  As  there  are  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  what  is  the  best  kind  to  use,  we  will 
give  several  recipes  which  are  recommended  by  good 
authorities.  Baker  says  :  ' '  Take  one  part  tallow,  one 
part  beeswax,  and  two  parts  resin.  The  tallow  and 
beeswax  should  be  melted  first,  then  the  resin,  and 
the  whole  poured  together  and  well  stirred.  After 
it  is  well  mixed,  it  is  poured  in  small  quantities  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water  and  worked  like  molasses  candy. 
No  more  should  be  poured  into  the  water  at  a  time 
than  can  be  worked  at  once,  as  it  will  cool  very 
quickly  and  require  to  be  melted  again.  It  should 
be  carried  in  a  pot  of  hot  water,  and  the  hand  of 
the  operator  should  be  smeared  with  some  oily  sub- 
stance. For  some  of  the  smaller  grafts,  use  waxed 
paper.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  paper  are  floated 
in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  only  moist- 
en one  side,  and  then  be  permitted  to  cool." 

Warder  recommends  "  resin,  four  or  five  parts  ; 
beeswax,  one  and  one-half  to  two  parts;  linseed 
oil,  one  to  one  and  one-half  parts.  This  is  made 
into  a  mass,  to  be  applied  by  the  hand.  A  very 
pleasant  and  neat  mode  of  using  the  wax,  is  to  pour 
it  when  melted,  upon  this  muslin  or  strong  paper^ 
and  spread  it  thin  with  a  spatula  ;  then  cut  into 
strips  of  convenient  size." 

Thomas  gives  this:  "Linseed  oil,  one  pint;  re- 
sin, six  pounds;  beeswax,  one  pound;  melted  to- 
gether, to  be  applied  warm  with  a  brush,  or  to  be 
put  on  paper  or  muslin,  or  worked  with  wet  hands 
into  a  mass,  and  drawn  out  into  ribbons." — Prairie 
Farmer. 

Three  bushels  of  coal  ashes,  mixed  with  two  of 
gas  lime,  and  made  into  stiff  mortar  with  gas  tar, 
spread  on  a  level  bed  of  small  stones,  well  rammed 
down,  produce  a  good  pavement  for  a  stable  floor 
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EAISING  OF  SHEEP. 


This  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  branch 
of  Sheep  Husbandry,  and  one  upon  which  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  bestowed.  It  may  not  perhaps 
apply  so  generally  to  those  farmers  in  this  imme- 
diate part  of  the  State,  for  most  of  those  who  keep 
sheep  at  all  keep  what  are  called  flying  flocks ;  that 
is,  they  choose  their  stock'from  year  to  year,  either 
buying  lean  sheep  from  the  drovers,  and,  after  keep- 
ing them  awhile,  sell  them  fat  to  the  drovers  again 
to  go  to  the  butchers  ;  but  still  there  are  a  great 
many  farmers  who  keep  standing  flocks  generally 
for  the  improvement  of  some  particular  breed.  In 
order  to  breed  sheep  successfully  it  is  necessary  that 
several  important  particulars  be  strictly  attended  to. 
When  I  say  successfully,  I  do  not  speak  merely  in 
regard  to  increase  in  numbers,  for  some  of  the  poorer 
breeds  of  sheep  will  produce  as  many  lambs  as  those 
greatly  superior  to  them  ;  but  in  the  production 
of  those  animals  which  possess  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  valuable  properties  which  distinguish  the 
breed. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these,  and  the 
one  upon  which  the  future  success  of  the  flock  in  a 
great  measure  depends,  is  the  selection  of  the  flock 
of  breeding  ewes. 

These  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  The  frame  work  of  the  body 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the  foetus 
being  properly  developed  ;  reference  should  also  be 
had  to  the  lacteal  properties  ;  and  they  should  also 
be  examined  with  reference  to  their  wool  and  flesh- 
producing  properties ;  also  evince  a  quiet  disposi- 
tion and  not  be  given  unduly  to  wandering. 

"Without  the  possession  of  the  first  two  properties 
it  is  impossible  that  anything  but  stinted  animals 
can  be  produced  ;  without  the  two  second,  all  that 
is  valuable  in  a  sheep  and  for  which  alone  sheep  are 
raised,  will,  if  not  lost,  be  greatly  impaired ;  and 
without  the  last  there  is  danger  of  the  lambs,  after 
being  dropped,  being  left  to  perish.  Sheep  possess- 
ing a  quiet  disposition  also  take  on  fat  more  rapidly. 
Tlie  next  particular,  and  one  which  is  almost  as 
rtgnt  as  the  first,  is  the  selection  of  the  ram,^ 


I  say  almost  as  important ;  for  the  question  is  only 
in  respect  to  degree;  for  without  doubt,  if  the  ram 
is  inferior  to  the  ewes,  the  lambs  will  also  be  infe- 
rior to  them  ;  and  as  the  ram's  inflaence  is  felt  as 
fully  on  the  future  flock  as  the  ewe's  so  also  is  it  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  select  a  ram  of  de- 
sirable qualities  as  it  would  be  to  select  a  flock  of 
ewes  possessing  like  qualities. 

It  is  necessary  that  great  care  be  taken  ia  selecting 
a  ram.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  as  many  de- 
sirable qualities  as  possible  be  combined  in  himself, 
but  it  should  also  be  ascertained  that  his  parents 
possessed  like  qualities ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  lambs  gotten  by  a  per- 
fect animal  will  possess  like  points  without  those 
points  have  been  regularly  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  parents. 

If  the  necessary  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ram  and  ewes,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  lambs  will  be  superior  animals, 
provided  the  proper  amount  of  care  and  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  ewes. 

The  raising  of  lambs  will  be  materially  assisted 
by  attention  to  one  or  two  points.  It  should  be  seen 
too  that  they  are  comfortably  sheltered  during  in- 
clement weather ;  they  should  have  an  airy  apart- 
ment, yet  it  should  be  sufficiently  close  to  exclude 
all  draft  and  any  excess  of  cold. 

While  with  their  mothers  and  on  good  grass, 
lambs  will  not  require  any  extra  feeding,  although 
the  addition  of  a  little  grain  will  be  of  benefit ;  but 
during  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  confined,  care  should  be  taken  in  select- 
ing their  food,  and  that  kind  should  be  chosen 
which  has  a  tendency  to  more  especially  increase 
the  bone  and  muscle  than  the  fat. —  Cor.  German- 
town  Telegraph. 

Remedy  for  Hard-milking  Cows. — A  correspon- 
dent of  The  New  England  Homestead  writes  that  he 
had  a  valuable  young  cow  that  milked  so  hard  from 
her  hind  teats  that  it  tvas  not  only  very  hard  work, 
but  very  provoking,  to  be  so  hindered  when  time 
was  pressing.  By  the  aid  of  a  probe,  I  ascertained 
that  the  obstruction  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
teat ;  I,  therefore,  thought  a  little  surgical  skill 
might  remove  the  evil.  I  took  a  very  narrow- 
bladed  knife,  gave  it  a  keen  edge,  took  the  teat  in 
my  left  hand,  inserted  the  point  very  gently  into 
the  milk  passage,  and  then,  without  fear  or  tremb- 
ling, gave  a  sudden  thrust  of  the  knife  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  cure  was  effected.  The  cow  start- 
ed a  little,  and  stood  still.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
followed  the  cut  only.  I  then  operated  on  the  other 
with  the  same  result.  Another  young  con-  that 
came  of  the  above  mentioned,  had  lost  one-quarter 
of  her  bag,  and  milked  so  hard  from  one  teat  that 
the  stream  of  milk  was  no  larger  than  a  small  knit- 
ting needle.  With  the  same  success  I  operated  upon 
that.  They  milked  afterwards  as  easily  as  any  one 
could  desire,  and  no  leaking  of  the  rnilk  followed, 
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TTSEFTJL  RECIPES. 

HEAVES  IN  Horses.— The  direct  causes  of  heaves  or  bro- 
ken wind  are  over-exertion  and  indigestion. 

Treatment.— The  object  is  to  improve  the  patient's  health  ; 
and  if  we  can  do  this  successfully,  an  improvement  in  a 
curable  case  generall.v  follows.  We  must  restore  digestion 
in  order  to  cure  indigestion,  and  in  this  view  we  give  aro- 
matic tonica  ;  the  following  we  have  used  with  considera- 
ble success: — Tincture  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  written 
for,  by  physicians,  thus:  Tr.  acid  sulph.  aro.  Dose,  one 
drachm  in  a  pint  of  water,  night  and  morning.  Most 
aaimals,  however,  will  drink  it  from  a  bucket.  In  the 
meF.n  time  we  put  the  animal  on  a  course  of  the  following 
alterative  medicine :  Powdered  ginger,  gentian,  sulphur, 
salt,  cream  of  tartar,  charcoal,  liquorice,  elecampane,  cara- 
way seeds,  and  balm  of  Gilead  buds  (chopped  fine,)  equal 
parts.    Dose,  one  ounce  every  night  in  the  food. 

Changes  in  diet,  e::erci3e,  and  management,  calculated 
to  fulfil  the  indications  alluded  to  above,  are  indispensable. 
So  soon  as  considerable  improvement  is  perceptible,  the 
aromatic  tincture  should  be  omitted  ;  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  alterative  as  a  dose,  give  half  an  ounce 
night  and  morning.  A  broken-winded  horse  should  always 
be  watered  from  a  bucket,  regularly  three  times  a  day  ; 
and  if  he  be  a  foul  feeder,  arm  him  with  a  muzzle,  and 
only  remove  it  at  meal  time.  In  addition  to  the  above  re- 
medies, we  ©ccasionally  allow  a  small  quantity  of  garlic, 
say  a  coupde  of  heads  every  other  day,  chopped  fine,  and 
mixed  in  the  food. — American  Stock  JournaJ. 

Loss  OF  Appetite. — I  have  known  some  horses  whose 
appetites  were  capricious  and  who  consequently  have  fall- 
en off  in  condition.  Regular  exercise  and  good  hay  and  oats 
should  keep  a  healthy  horse  in  good  condition.  In  order 
to  give  a  good  appetite  the  following  powder  should  be  di- 
vided into  fouir  doses  and  one  given  every  other  day  in  the 
horses  feed:  Powdered  gentian  1  oz,;  Powdered  ginger,  1 
oz  ;  carbonate  of  iron,  1  oz. ;  and  powdered  liquorice  root, 
I  oz. 

Cough  in  Horses. — Mix  up  an  ounce  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna in  half  a  pound  of  molasses  and  smear  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  mixture  on  the  horses  tongue  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  There  should  be  enough  to  last  for  a  week.  Avoid 
feeding  dusty  hay  or  oats,  as  food  of  th^t  kind  is  apt  to 
produce  irritation  of  the  lungs. 

Worm.— If  a  drachm  of  calomel  is  given  daily  for  six 
days  in  bran,  and  then  a  dose  of  physic  given  on  the  seventh 
dej',  it  will  remove  the  worms  from  the  intestines. 

When  there  is  much  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  pa- 
late it  shouid  be  lanced,  but  on  no  account  should  the  hot 
iron  be  applied  as  it  not  only  gives  intense  pain  but  ren- 
ders the  mouth  ten  times  more  tender  after  the  applica- 
tion than  it  was  before.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  so  called 
lampas  which  I  am  called  on  to  examine,  there  is  no  swel- 
ling or  tenderness  of  the  palate.  Though  little  pain  is 
caused  by  lancing  the  palate,  even  that  should  not  have 
been  done  when  tliere  is  no  occasion  for  it. — Western  Uural. 

Tevder  Hoofs  in  Horses. — What  effectual  remedy  can 
be  applied  to  a  horse's  hoofsj  that  arc  tender— don't  appear 
to  grow  fast  as  is  usual,  and  require  shoeing  often  to  make 
the  nails  clench  ?  What  remedy  for  wornis,  three  inches 
in  length  1—Cor.  American  Stock' Journal . 

Moisten  your  horses  hoofs  with  Salt  ^Vater  or  urine  once 
a  day  and  stuff  them  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  cowdung.  For  worms  when  a  horse  can  be  spared  a 
strong  dose  of  physic  is  an  excellent  vermifuge,  but  a  bet- 
ter medicine  and  one  not  interfering  with  either  feeding  or 
M'ork  of  the  horses,  is  emetic  tartar  with  ginger  made  into 
a  ball  with  linseed  meal  and  molasses,  and  given  every 
morning  befor?  the  horse  is  feed  half  an  hour  or  so. 


Old  Mortar  as  Manure. 

Old  mortar  acts  most  beaeficiallj  as  a  manure. — 
It  always  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash (saltpetre)  and  this  is  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  hair  used  in  compounding  it,  and  from 
other  causes. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  also  present  in  considerable 
quantities.  Lichens  and  mosses  are  continually  be- 
ing formed,  and  some  of  microscopic  size,  and  as 
these  decay  they  supply  nitric  9-cid,  wliich,  in  turn, 
forms  the  nitrate  of  lime,  potash,  etc.  Ii  should  be 
remembered  that  a  small  portion  of  animal  matter 
is  enough  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  pot- 
ash, inasmuch  as  every  atom  of  nitrogen  that  is  dis- 
engaged during  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
of  any  kind,  that  requires  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
become  nitric  acid,  consequentlj  one  part  of  nitro- 
gen becomes  in  this  process  sis  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
and  these  six  parts  of  nitr-ic  acid,  in  their  turn,  by 
uniting  with  an  equal  quantity  of  potash,  becomes 
twelve  atoms  potassa. 

During  the  French  wars,  mortar  was  removed 
from  the  cellars  of  Par.is,  and  replaced  by  new  mor- 
tar, for  the  purpose  of  making  nitrate  of  potash, 
(saltpetre, )  by  merely  lixiviating  the  old  mortar, 
and  concentrating  the  solution.  In  some  countries, 
farmers  are  compelled  by  law  to  appropriate  con- 
siderable proportions  of  their  manures  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nitre  beds,  as  they  are  called,  the  saltpeter 
being  required  by  the  government  for  the  making 
of  gun-powder. 

The  valuable  nitrate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  will  be  readily  understood  ;  it  as- 
sists decomposition  in  the  soil,  supplying  the  potash 
for  such  plants  as  require  it,  and  the  nitric  acid  be- 
ing set  free  form  a  new  line  of  salts  with  the  various 
components  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  all  the  nitrates  are 
valuable  in  plant-life,  old  mortar  is  among  the  best 
for  that  purpose. — Fx. 


Birds  vs.  Frcit. — We  often  see  inquiries  in  our 
agricultural  exchanges,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  birds  from  destroying  fruit.  The  an- 
swers to  this  enquiry  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
birds,  and  most  of  them  as  difficult  to  apply  as  the 
birds  are  to  catch. 

The  most  effective  plan  we  ever  tried  was,  hy 
killing,  ourself,  or  hiring  some  boys  to  kill,  a  num- 
ber of  Chicken  or  Sparrow  Hawks,  skin  and  stuff 
them,  then  place  them  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
trees  in  the  orchard.  But  few  birds  would  attack 
the  fruit  in  an  orchard  with  such  apparent  enemies 
to  meet.  The  stuffed  Hawks  can  be  preserved  foM 
years  by  being  carefully  put  away  after  the  frfi^f 
gatherel.    Try  it.— ^r. 
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BONES  AS  FOOD  FOE  FOWLS. 

Chalk,  sand,  ashes  and  lime  have  all  been  recom- 
mended as  additions  to  the  food  of  fowls  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  lay.  We  have  found  finely 
chopped  bones  the  best  material  for  this  purpose. 
Bones  contain  a  great  deal  of  animal  matter,  (fat, 
gelatine,  &c.,)  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime,  as  the  following  analy- 
sis, by  Berzelius,  of  the  bones  of  the  ox,  will  show  : 


Cartilage  vessels .  „  r  33  30 

Fhosphateof  lime  55.45 

C^.rbonate  of  lime. .,   3.85 

Fluoride  of  calcium   2  90 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  s   2.05 

Soda,  with  a  little  common  salt   2.45 


100.00 

B'jnes,  however,  usually  have  attached  to  them  a 
quantity  of  flesh  and  fat,  which  materially  change 
the  proportions  given  in  the  above  analysis,  and 
render  the  bones  more  valuable.  The  fat  enables 
the  fowls  to  resist  the  cold  ;  the  flesh  gives  them 
muscle  and  material  for  the  formation  of  eggs  ;  the 
carbonate  of  lime  furnishes  egg-shells,  and  the  phos- 
phate yields  materials  for  bones  and  for  the  tissues. 

A  boy  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  chop  up  with  a 
hatchet  all  the  lesser  bones  that  come  from  the  table, 
and  we  regard  them  as  very  valuable.  If  we  were 
to  start  a  poultry  establishment  on  a  large  scale,  we 
should  certainly  make  arrangements  to  procure  all 
the  fresh  bones  possible.  It  would  not  be  diflScult 
to  devise  a  machine  that  would  crack  them  into 
fragments  the  size  of  large  beans,  and  we  would  get 
paid  twice — first  through  the  chickens,  and  secondly 
through  the  improved  character  of  the  manure. — 
Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 


CAEE  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  first  diet  offered  to  turkey-chicks  should  con- 
sist of  eggs  boiled  hard  and  finely  mixed,  or  curd 
with  bread-crumbs  and  the  green  part  of  onions, 
parsely,  etc.,  chopped  very  small  and  mixed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  loose,  crumby  paste;  oat- 
meal with  a  little  water  may  also  be  given.  They 
will  require  water ;  but  this  should  be  put  into  a 
very  shallow  vessel,  so  as  to  insure  against  the 
danger  of  the  chicks  getting  wet.  Both  the  turkey- 
hen  and  her  chickens  should  be  housed  for  a  few 
days;  they  may  then,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  be 
allowed  a  few  hours  liberty  during  the  day,  but 
should  a  shower  threaten  they  must  be  put  immedi- 
ately under  shelter.  This  system  must  be  persevered 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  By  this  time  they  will 
have  acquired  considerable  strength,  and  will  know 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  they  grow  older, 
raeal  and  grain  may  be  given  more  freely.  They 


now  begin  to  scratch  for  insects  and  to  dust  their 
growing  plumage  in  the  sand.  At  the  age  of  about 
two  months,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  the  males  and 
females  begin  to  develop  their  distinctive  character- 
istics. 

In  the  young  males  the  carunculated  skin  of  the 
neck  and  throat,  and  the  horn-like,  contractile  comb 
on  the  forehead,  assume  a  marked  character.  This 
is  a  critical  period.  The  svstem  requires  a  full  sup- 
ply of  nutriment,  and  good  housing  at  night  is  es- 
sential. Some  recommend  that  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne  pepper,  or  a  little  bruised  hemp  seed,  be 
raised  with  their  food.  The  distinctive  sexual  marks 
once  fairly  established,  the  young  birds  lose  their 
names  "of  "  chicks,"  or  "chickens,"  and  are  termed 
"  turkey-poults."  The  time  of  danger  is  over,  and 
they  become  independent,  and  every  day  stronger 
and  more  hardy.  They  now  fare  as  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  on  good  and  sufScient  food. 

With  respect  to  the  diseases  of  the  turkey,  with 
them  as  with  all  other  poultry,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  The  most  important  rules  are,  let  the 
chicks  never  get  wet,  and  encourage  them  to  eat 
heartily  by  giving  a  good  variety  of  food  ;  yet  to 
beware  of  injuring  the  appetite  by  too  much  pam- 
pering. Taking  a  pride  in  them  is  the  great  secret 
of  success  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  poultry. — Ex. 


NEW  METHODS  OF  COTTON  CULTUEE. 

According  to  the  Yorkville,  S.  C.  Enquirer,  a 
planter  in  Edgefield  district,  in  that  State,  under  a 
process  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Poullain, 
raised  last  year  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cot- 
ton to  one  acre  of  land.  He  planted  two  stalks  to 
the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet  each  way.  The 
hills  were  prepared  as  if  for  transplanting  fruit 
trees,  being  dug  down  to  a  depth  of  twenty  inches, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  Sandy  loam  and  man. 
ure  was  then  filled  in,  and  the  seed  planted.  The 
enormous  yield  is  attributable  to  the  thorough  sub- 
soiling,  the  manure  and  the  spade — the  latter  being 
sufficient  to  allow  the  rajs  of  the  sun  to  penetrate 
to  the  lower  branches  of  the  plant  and  develop  these 
fully.  As  cotton  is  essentially  a  sun  plant,  never 
thriving  unless  fully  supplied  with  sun  warmth,  the 
philosophy  of  this  method  is  at  once  apparent. 

Another  method  has  been  tried  in  Union  district, 
in  the  same  State,  and  with  the  Dickson  improved 
seed.  This  is  to  subsoil  deeply,  and  plant  in  hills 
three  feet  each  way,  thinning  out  the  plants  when 
large  enough,  to  two  in  each  hill.  About  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre  was  ob- 
tained from  a  five  acre  field  planted  in  the  spring 
in  this  way. 

\   

j  Our  friends  should  procure  subscribers  for  onr 
I  new  volume  for  1869,  On\j  $1,50, 
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Lyman's  Mammoth  Cluster  Tomato. 

Wm.  H.  Lyman,  of  Leverette,  Mass.,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  cut  of 
this  superior  Tomato,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  same  : 

''This  Tomato  is  a  cross  between  a 
French  unknown  variety  and  the  Lester's 
Perfected,  retaining  the  smoothness  and 
solidity  of  the  latter,  growing  in  clusters, 
eacd  stem  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  to- 
matoes on  it.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
nearly  round,  about  ilie  size  of  a  Baldwin 
ipple,  color  ot  a^rosy  pink,  and  keeps  well ; 
•olid,  has  but  few  seeds,  and  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  best  early  varieties  we  have. 

It  is  unexcelled  for  eating  raw,  and  is 
delicious  for  cooking,  being  very  high 
flavored.  In  earliuess  it  excels  the  "Keyes 
Tomato,"  and  ripens  its  fruit  evenly,  about 
TKN  DAYS  before  the  early  R'rd.  Undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best  market  varieties. 

This  variety,  was  obtained  from  Geed  in 
1864." 


Kew  Manner  of  Dissolving  Bones  for  Farming. 
Purposes. 

Professor  HenkoflP  says  :  Suppose  you  have  4,000 
pounds  of  bones,  you  need  4,000  pounds  of  ashes, 
(averaging  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash,) 
600  pounds  unslacked  lime,  and  some  4,500  pounds 
(fifty-five  and  a  half  gallons)  of  water.  Dig  a  hole 
some  two  feet  deep,  large  enough  to  receive  the  bones 
and  one-half  their  volume  besides;  parallel  to  this 
you  dig  another  one,  twenty-five  per  cent,  larger 
both  being  filled  with  bones.  First  slack  the  lime 
and  mix  with  your  ashes,  covering  2,000  pounds  of 
bones  in  the  smaller  one.  When  it  gets  dry  add 
continually  water  enough  to  keep  it  wet.  When 
the  bones  crumble  in  your  fingers,  then  take  the 
whole  mass  out  and  spread  it  over  the  bones  in  the 
second  hole,  leaving  the  decomposition  to  go  on. — 
When  this  is  done,  let  the  mass  dry  ;  and  to  make 
it  fit  for  use  add  peat  powder  or  mellow  garden  soil 
until  it  is  well  dried  and  powdery.  Let  it  be 
shoveled  over  several  times,  and  then  apply  to  your 
fields. 

Thus  you  get  a  fertilizer  averaging  twelve  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  two  percent,  of  alkalies, 
and  six  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  pits  used  in  this  process  must  of  course  be  dug 
in  soil  to  a  great  degree  impervious  to  water. — 
Clayey  soil  will  answer,  if  first  sprinkled  and  then 
pounded,  or  clay  may  be  "  puddled"  in  a  basin  in 
any  soil,  and  a  water  tight  pit  be  made.  Jf  the 
bones  are  tolerably  fresh,  there  will  be  very  little 
loss  of  ammonia.  We  have  known  the  softening  of 
the  bones  to  be  complete  on  a  small  scale. — Agricul- 
turist. 


Potash  for  Oats. — On  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Experimental  Farm  in  Chester  county,  the  oat  crop 
has  been  very  light,  but  the  Superintendent  informs 
the  Practical  Farmer  he  had  occasion  to  burn  the 
trimmings  of  his  Osage  orange  hedge  along  the  line 
of-hi^  oat  field  ;  where  the  heap  was  burned  and  the 
ashes  spread  around,  the  oats  stood  up  well,  with  a 
stiflf  straw,  had  a  heavy  head  and  a  superior  quality 
of  grain.  On  a  neighboring  nursery  where  they 
had  occasion  to  burn  a  quantity  of  refuse  trees,  the 
same  eff^-ct  was  observed  on  the  oats  crop  to  a  rather 
remarkable  extent.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  accidental  experiments  is,  that  potash  is  a 
special  fertilizer  for  oats,  or  at  least  a  requirement 
in  that  soil.  The  analysis  of  the  grain  of  oats,  as 
well  as  its  straw,  indicates  also  that  potash  enters 
largely  into  its  composition. 


There  are  thirty  million  grape  bearing  vines  in 
the  State  of  California. 


.  Cdltcre  op  Potatoes. — I  would  advise  new  be- 
ginners, in  raising  potatoes,  not  to  be  so  particular 
about  the  number  of  eyes  the  set  of  potatoes  has,  as 
the  size  of  the  piece.  A  potato  smaller  than  a  tur- 
key's egg,  should  never  be  used  for  planting.  That 
size  will  make  fewer  sets.  Plant  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  sets  one  foot  in  the  row.  Ground 
that  has  the  manure  plowed  in,  in  the  fall,  will  pro- 
duce one-third  more,  and  of  an  evener  size,  than 
that  manured  in  spring  and  planted  immediately ; 
the  manure  absorbs  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
ground,  and  the  crop  is  tardier  in  sprouting. —  Cor. 
Country  Gcntlenmi. 


We  received  a  communication  from  our  valued 
correspondent  "D.  L.,"  of  Howard  county,  too 
late,  however,  for  the  present  number.  It  will 
pear  in  pur  April  issue. 


a 
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[Original.] 


BY  TOCHE. 

I've  been  dreaming  !    Pleasure,  that 
Fair,  deceptive  maid,  set  me  dreaming. 
Her  trailing  garments  touched  me  as 
She  passed  ;  her  silvery  voice,  woke 
In  my  heart,  an  answering  chord. 

As  whispering  low,  "  Rejoice,"  she  said,, 

"  Vast  is  my  dominion  :    0  mortal ! 
'  Twere  better  far  to  wreath  the  face 
With  smiles,  to  spend  the  day  in 
Yisioning,  than  striving  after  that,  which. 
Like  yon  star,  glows  bright  awhile, 
Then,  fades  from  out  the  sight. 
See !  what  a  throng, — dull  Care 
Forgetting — foUdws  in  my  train. 
For  them,  the  hours  in  their 
Flight,  leave  only  joy  ;  not  tears. 
Not  broken  hearts  i       *      *  * 
*      *      *      *      0,  fleeting 
Shadows  of  delight!  like  the  light 
Of  dying  embers  on  the  hearth,  I 
Watch  ye  fading  from  my  sight. 
Ilchestek,  Md. 


THEVOLUNTEER  COUNSEL. 

John  Taylor  was  licensed,  when  a  youth  of  twenty  one, 
t«  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  poor,  but  well  educated,  and 
possessed  of  extraordinary  genius.  He  married  a  beauty 
who  afterward  deserted  him  for  another. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1840,  the  court  house  in  Clarkville, 
Texas,  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  An  exciting  case  was 
to  be  tried.  George  Hopkins,  a  wealthy  planter,  had  offered 
a  gross  insult  to  Mary  Ellison,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife 
of  his  overseer.  The  husband  threatened  to  chastise  him  for 
the  outrage,  when  Hopkins  went  to  Ellison's  house  and  shot 
him  in  his  own  door.  The  murderer  was  arrested  and  bailed 
to  answer  the  charge.  This  occurrence  produced  great  ex- 
citement, and  Hopkins,  in  order  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular 
indignation,  had  circulated  reports  against  her  character, 
and  she  had  sued  him  for  slander.  Both  suits  were  pend- 
ing—for murder  and  slander. 

The  interest  became  deeper  when  it  was  known  that  Ash- 
ley and  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  and  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  New  Or- 
leans,  by  enormous  fees,  had  been  retained  to  defend  Hop- 
kins. 

Hopkins  was  acquitted.  The  Texas  lawyers  were  over 
whelmed  by  their  opponents.  It  was  a  fight  of  a  dwarf 
against  giants. 

The  slander  suit  was  for  the  9th,  and  the  throng  of  spec- 
tators grew  in  numbers  as  in  excitement.  Public  opinion 
was  setting  in  for  Hopkins;  his  money  had  procured  wit- 
nesses who  served  his  powerful  advocates.  When  the  slan- 
der case  was  called,  Mary  Ellison  was  left  without  an  attor- 
ney— all  had  withdrawn.  ^ 

"Haveyou_no  counsel?"  inquired  Judge  Mills,  looking 
kindly  on  the  plaintifl". 

"No,  sir;  they  have  all  deserted  me,  and  I  am  too  poor  to 
employ  any  more,"  replied  the  beautiful  Mary,  bursting 
into  tears. 

"In  such  a  case,  will  not  some  chivalrous  member  of  the 
Tofession  volunteer  ?"jaid  the  judge,  glancing  around  the 
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•Tfee  tfetrqr  lawyer*  wara  sileat. 


I  will,  your  honor,"  said  a  voice  from  the  thickest  part 
of  the  crowd,  behind  the  bar. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  many  started— it  was  so  earthly, 
sweet  and  mournful. 

The  first  sensation  was  changed  into  laughter  When  a  tall, 
gaunt,  spectral  figure  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  placed  himself  within  the  bar.  His  clothes  looked  so 
shabby  that  the  court  hesitated  to  let  the  case  proceed  under 
his  management. 

"Has  your  name  been  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  State  ?" 
.demanded  the  Judge. 

*'It  is  immaterial,"  answered  the  stranger,  his  thin,  blood- 
less lips  curling  up  with  a  sneer. 

"Here  is  my  license  from  the  highest  tribunal  in  America!" 
and  he  handed  the  Judge  a  broad  parchment. 

The  tiial  went  on. 

He  suffered  the  witnesses  to  tell  their  own  story,  and  he 
allowed  the  defense  to  lead  ofiT.  Ashley  spoke  first,  followed 
by  Pike  and  Prentiss.  The  latter  brought  the  house  down  in 
cheers,  in  which  the  jury  joined. 

It  was  now  the  stranger's  turn.  He  rose  before  the  bar, 
not  behind  it,  and  so  near  the  wondering  jury  that  he  might 
touch  the  foreman  with  his  long  bony  finger.  He  proceeded 
to  tear  to  pieces  the  arguments  of  Ashley,  which  melted  away 
at  his  touch  like  frost  before  a  sunbeam.  Every  one  looked 
surprised.  Anon  he  came  to  the  dazzling  wit  of  the  poet 
lawyer  Pike.  Then  the  curl  of  his  lip  grew  sharper,  his 
smooth  face  began  to  kindle  up  and  his  eyes  to  open,  dim 
and  dreary  no  longer,  but  vivid  as  lightning,  red  as  fire 
globes  and  glaring  as  twin  meteors.  The  whole  soul  was  in 
the  eye  ;  the  full  heart  streamed  out  of  his  face.  Then  with- 
out bestowing  an  allusion  to  Prentiss,  he  turned  short  round 
on  the  perjured  witnesses  of  Hopkins,  tore  their  testimony 
into  threads,  and  hurled  in  their  faces  such  terrible  invec- 
tives that  all  trembled  like  aspens,  and  two  of  them  fled 
from  the  court  house.  The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was 
becoming  tremendous.  Their  united  life  and  soul  seemed  to 
hang  upon  the  burning  tongue  of  the  stranger,  and  he  inspired 
them  with  the  power  of  his  passions.  He  seemed  to  have 
stolen  nature's  long  hidden  secret  of  attraction.  But  his 
greatest  triumph  was  to  come. 

His  eyes  began  to  glance  at  the  assassin  Hopkins,  as  his 
lean,  taper  fingers  assumed  the  same  direction.  He  hemmed 
the  wretch  within  a  wall  of  strong  evidence  and  impregna- 
ble argument,  cutting  off  all  hope  of  escape.  He  dug  beneath 
the  murderer's  feet  ditches  of  dilemmas,  and  held  up  the 
slander  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  populace.  Having 
thus  girt  him  about  with  a  circle  of  fire,  he  stripped  himself 
to  the  work  of  massacre. 

Oh !  then  it  was  vision  both  glorious  and  dreadful  to  be- 
hold the  orator.  His  action  became  as  impetuous  as  the 
motion  of  an  oak  in  a  hurrricane.  His  voice  became  a  trum- 
pet filled  with  wild  whirlpools,  deafening  the  ears  with 
crashes  of  power,  and  yet  intermingled  all  the  while  with  a 
sweet  undersong  of  the  softest  cadence.   His  forehead  glowed 

]  like  a  heated  furnace,  his  countenance  was  haggard,  like  that 

]  of  a  maniac,  and  ever  and  anon  he  flung  his  long,  bony  arm 
on  high  as  if  grasping  after  thunderbolts. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  murder  in  such  appalling  colors,  that, 

I  in  comparison,  hell  itself  might  seem  \eautiful;  he  painted 
the  slanderer  so  black  that  the  sun  seemed  dark  at  noonday, 
when  shining  on  such  a  monster.  And  then  fixing  both 
portraits  on  the  shrinking  Hopkins,  fastened  them  there 

j  forever.   The  ag[itation  of  the  audience  amounted  almost  to 

I  madness. 

i    All  at  once  the  speaker  descended  from  the  perilous  height, 
i  His  voice  wailed  out  for  the  murdered  dead  and  living— the 
boantiful  Mary,  more  beautiful  every  momsut  as  her  tears 
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flowed  faster  and  faster,  till  men  wept  and  sobbed  like  chil- 
dren. 

He  closed  by  a  strange  exhortation  to  the  jury,  and  through 
them  to  the  bystanders ;  he  advised  the  panel,  after  they 
should  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  not  to  offer  violence 
to  the  defendant,  however  richly  he  might  deserve  it;  in 
"not  to  lynch  the  villain,  but  to  leave  his  punishment  with 
God."  This  was  the  most  artful  trick  of  all,  and  the  best  cal- 
culated to  insure  vengeance. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
the  night  afterward  Hopkins  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  by 
lynchers,  and  beaten  almost  to  death.  As  the  court  ad- 
journ d,  the  stranger  said: 

"John  Taylor  will  preach  here  this  evening  at  early  can- 
dle light." 

He  did  preach,  and  the  house  was  crowded.  I  have  listen- 
ed to  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun — to  D wight,  Bascom  and 
Beecher — but  never  heard  anything  in  the  form  of  sublime 
words  even  approximating  to  the  eloquence  of  John  Taylor 
— massive  as  a  mountain,  and  wildly  rushing  as  a  cataract  of 
fire. 


Quantity  of  Seed  for  an  Acre. 

Seedsmen  vary  much  in  their  directions  for  the  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  planted  to  the  acre.  In  the  following  list  I 
give  the  quantities  of  the  more  common  sorts  used  by  prac- 
tical farmers: 

Dwarf  Beans,  in  drills  l}^  bushels 

Peas,  that  make  small  vines  li^  " 

Peas,  that  make  large  vines  " 
Beets,  in  drills  4  pounds 

Cabbage,  in  hills  half  pound 

Cabbage,  in  bed  to  transplant  2  ounces 

Cairot,  in  drills  1  to  1)^  lbs. 

Musk  Melon,  in  hills  1  to  \  ^  lbs. 

Mangold  Wurtzel,  in  drills  4  lbs. 

Onion,  ior  bulbs,  to  sell  green  or  to  trace,  in 

drills  ■  6  to  8  lbs. 

Onion,  for  bulbs,  in  drills  3  to  4  lbs. 

Onion  for  Setts,  in  drills  30  lbs' 

Onion  Setts,  in  drills  10  bushels 

Potatoes,  in  drills,  cut,  depends  on  number  of 

eyes  8  to  14  lbs. 

Radish,  in  drills  5  pounds 

Spinach,  in  drills  10  to  15  lbs. 

Sage,  in  drills  4  to  6  lbs. 

Squash,  (running  varieties)  in  hills  2  to  2)4  lbs. 

Squash  (brush  varieties)  in  hills  3  to  4  lbs. 

Tomato,  iu  bed  to  transplant  2  ounces 

Turnip,  in  drills  I  to  Ij^  lbs. 

From  James  J.  H.  Gregory's  Seed  Circular  and  Retail  Ca- 
talogue-Marblehead,  Mass. 


FEUIT  AND  OENAMENTAL  TEEES, 

ITor  Spring"  ISOO. 


STANDARD  FRUIT  TRP^ES,  for  Orchards, 
DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens. 
CRAFE  VIND:S-01d  and  new  varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  small  fruits;  best  new  and 
old  sorts, 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
EVERGREEN  TREES. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  Plants. 

RUSES,  PAEONIES.  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  collections 
GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Oar  general  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  country.    Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  every 
order,  large  or  small.    Catalogues  containing  full  informa- 
tion, supjilieu  as  follows  : 
No.  I.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  fruit,  10c. 
No.  2.         "  "         Ornamental  trees,  kc,  10c. 

No.;.'..         "  "        Greenhouse  plants,  vtc  ,  5c, 

IS'o.  4,  Wholesale,  free, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
[Established  18'IO.J  mar-2t 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Corn  Bread.— One  quart  of  corn  meal,  one  pint  of  wheat 
flour,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt,  with  sour  buttermilk  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  very  stilf  batter.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  then 
add  one  teaspoonfull  of  soda,  dissolvsd  in  a  very  little  hot 
water.  8tir  this  in  and  pour  into  well-greased  pans,  sulH- 
cient  to  be  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  when  cooked.  Place 
in  a  hot  oven,  and  bake  until  done,  say  half  an  hour.  Carry 
to  the  table  hot.  if  all  should  not  be  used,  bake  over  again, 
and  it  is  about  as  good  as  when  first  baked.  " 

Haifa  pint  of  flour  and  one  egg  will  be  very  good,  but  not 
quite  as  good  as  the  above. 

The  sourer  the  buttermilk  the  better,  if  it  is  not  bitter. — 
Success  depends  very  much  on  the  due  proportion  of  acid 
and  alkali. 

Fine  meal  makes  much  better  bread  than  coarse.  If  it 
does  not  keep  as  well,  provide  less  at  one  time.  Dent,  or 
gourd-seed  corn  makes  better  meal  than  flint  corn. 

Some  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of  eating  drugs  with  their 
food,  and  exclaim  against  the  use  of  alkali  in  cooking.  Let 
such  consider  that  acid  neutralizes  the  caustic  property  of 
the  alkali;  and  if  they  never  eat  anything  more  unhealthy 
than  that,  they  will  do  well.    Mollie,  in  German.  Tela. 

To  Cure  Corns. — A  recipe  for  this'purpose  very  properly 
belongs  to  a  work  on  domestic  medicine,  but  we  have  been 
so  often  solicited  to  give  a  remedy  for  these  "tortures  of  the 
flesh,"  that  we  give  the  one  which,  in  our  own  experience, 
we  have  found  most  reliable.  The  corn  should  first  be  well 
softened  by  soaking  the  foot  in  warm  water,  and  as  much  of 
it  removed  by  a  sharp  instrument  as  can  be  done  without 
pain.  Then,  apply  over  the  surface  a  very  small  quantity 
of  pulverized  nitrate  of  silver,  and  cover  it  with  a  iiiece  of 
linen  or  lint,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  After  twent^-- 
four  hours,  the  foot  may  be  soalced  again,  and  that  portion  of 
the  corn  which  has  become  blackened  and_  disintegrated  by 
the  caustic  removed  by  scraping,  or  with  a  knife.'  Repeat 
the  operation  till  a  cure  is  efl'ected. — Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Milk  Yeast. — In  case  you  should  get  out  of  yeast  and  are 
hurried,  make  milk  3'east.  Take  one  pint  new  milk,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  table-spoon  flour  stirred  in,  stand  it  in  a  ket- 
tle of  water,  by  the  stove,  and  keep  it  lukewarm  all  the  time. 
When  very  light,  add  lukewarm  water,  make  into  loaves  or 
biscuit,  and  let  them  rise  by  the  fire  before  cooking. 

Bran  Ybast. — Take  a  quart  or  two  of  bran  in  a  kettle, 
with  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  pour  on  hot  water  till  itis  as  thick  as 
mush,  let  it  stand  over  night,  if  in  cold  weather,  by  the  stove. 
In  the  morning,  when  it  has  raised  up  and  seems  very 
spongy,  strain  it  and  take  the  liquor  to  mix  your  bread,  add- 
ing water,  if  necessary;  mix  the  bread  and  let  it  stand  to 
raise  before  moulding  it  into  loaves,  then  let  it  i-aise  again  in 
the  pans,   mary  gilt,  in  Germantoivn  Telegraph. 

Sdperior  Dressing  For  Chicken  Salads. — Beat  the 
yolks  of  6  eggs  very  light,  pour  over  them  a  teacup  of  boil-' 
ing  vinegar,  and  return  to  the  saucepan,  stirring  it  constant- 
ly for  a  few  minutes,  then  set  it  away  to  cool.  Rub  a  large 
t'ablesi)oonful  of  mustard  with  6  spoonfulls  of  oil;  grate  in 
half  a  potato  ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper  ; 
harden  the  whites  by  boiling  the  eggs;  chop  them  up  and 
scatter  anioiij;-  tiio  salad  ;  then  stir  all  together  and  po.ur  over 
just  before  servintr.  Hear  what  Sidney  Smith  said  of  such  a 
dish  : 

''Oh  tempting  banquet,  most  deliciout  treat 
'Twouid  lure  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat; 
Back  to  the  world  he'd  turn  his  weary  soul, 
And  thrust  his  finger  in  the  salad  bowl !" 
Nails  in  the  Foot. — To  relieve  from  the  terrible  effects 
of  running  a  nail  in  the  foot  of  man  or  horse,  take  peach  lea^ves , 
bruise  them,  apply  to  the  wound,  confine  with  bandage,  and 
the  cure  is  as  if  by  magic.    Renew  the  application  twice  a 
day,  if  necessary,  but  one  application  generally  docs  the 
work.    Both  man  and  horse  have,  in  a  few  hours,  when  ap- 
parently on  the  point  of  having  the  lock-jaw,  been  cured. 

To  Cook  Potatoes.— Fare  and  cut  in  rather  thick  slices, 
put  them  in  a  frying  or  drip[)ing  pan  with  a  little  water,  a 
piece  of  butter  or  lanl ;  salt  and  pepper  them,  cover  up  and 
put  over  a  fire.  By  the  time  the  watt;r  evaporates  they  are 
cooked  ;  then  allow  them  to  brown  slightly,  and  serve  hot. 

Fresh  Fish.— All  fresh  fish  should  be  dried  thoroughly 
with  a  clean  cloth  before  putting  into  the  fat,  and  siiould  be 
rolled  well  in  sifted  Indian  meal.  Perch  and  trout,  however, 
are  improved  by  being  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  beaten  egg  and 
bread  crumbs.  The  fat  in  which  fish  is  fried  should  not  be 
poured  into  the  dish  when  the  fish  is  served  up. 

Tongue,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  cut  into  thick  slices, 
stewed  in  a  rich,  brown  gravy,  makes  a  very  nice  corner  di 


[i 
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A  New  Article  for  Gardeners  and  Florists- 

This  device,  as  shown  by  the  above  cut,  is  designed  to 
provide  a  portable  glass  for  the  forcing  and  protection  of 
early  Vegetables  and  Plants,  which  may  be  closed,  or 
Jolded  up  compactly,  when  not  in  use.  As  will  be  readi- 
ly understood  Irom  the  engraving,  the  apparatus  consists 
of  two  flat  glasses,  with  suitable  frames,  and  are  hinged 
or  pivoted  together  at  their  adjacent  edges,  the  two  glass- 
es, thus  ccnnected,  being  furnished  with  end  pieces  of 
flexible  material,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glasses  may 
be  spread  apart  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
cut  marked  "  open,"  with  the  end  pieces  expanded,  so 
that  the  device  may  cover  and  surround  the  plant  or  bed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  have  its  glasses  brought  parallel 
and  closed  together,  wi*h  the  end  pieces  folded  between 
them,  as  shown  in  the  cut  marked  "  iblded"— the  whole 
being  thus  made  to  occupy  but  very  little  space  when 
not  in  use.  This  "Hand  Glass"  was  thoroughly  tested 
during  the  spring  of  '68,  and  proved  itself  to  be  the  best 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  Prices— without  the  glass — 
Size,  7x9  inches,  $25  per  100  ;  12  x  14  inches.  ^30  per 
100.  Manufactured  by  Silas  St.  John,  7  Broadway,  New 
FOLDED  York  City  ;  or,  Wm.  H.  Pond,  Milford,  Conn. 


BOOKS,  CATALiOGUJES,  &c. 

We  have  received  the  following  new  publications,  rela- 
ting to  Agriculture  and  kindred  subjects. 

<' The  Minnesota  Monthly"— Published  at  St.  Paul, 
Min.  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Domestic  Econo- 
my and  general  information— at  $2  a  year. 

"  lieisure  Hours."— A  monthly  Magazine  of  History,  | 
Biography,  Prose,  Poetry,  &c.  Published  at  Pittsburg,  Pa,  ; 
by  0.  Dwyer  &  Co.,— at  $2  per  annum. 

«  Experimental  Farm  Journal"— Devoted  to  the  j 
interest  of  the  American  Farm,  published  by  G.  A.  Deitz 
&  Co.,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  at  f  1.50  per  annum.  j 

The  Old  Oaken  Backiet  Liiterary  Magazine,—  | 
Published  by  Cowan  &  Protzman  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
$2  per  annum.  | 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  the  Western  Farmer  Annual  for 
1839,  and  the  Prairie  Farmer  Annual,  for  1869,  supplemental  j 
editions  of  the  Magazines,  after  which  they  are  named,  j 
containing  valuable  suggestions  to  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers  i 
and  Florists.  j 

Wood's  Household  Advocate,— A  monthly,  devo-  j 
ted  to  Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Temperance,  published  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  by  S.  S.  Wood,  at  75  cents  per  annum. 

From  John  A.  Riddle,  Esq.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  we  have  ' 
received  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Sterility  is  Laid,"  which 
we  reviewed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Farmer. 
FFrom  J.  C.  Maccabe,  Secretary  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and 
Helena  R.  R.  his  report  to  his  excellency  Powell  Clayton, 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 

Of  Catalogues  and  lists  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Field  and  Gar- 
den Seeds,  &c.  we  have  received  the  following,  which  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  any  address  : 

M.  O'Keefe,  Son  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Guide  to  the 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  for  1869. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  annual  Descriptive 
Catalogues  of  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbous  Roots— for  spring 
of  1869. 

C.  G.  Crane  &  Co.,  New  Ark  N.  J.  annual  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  1869. 

E.  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  Catalogue  of  Fresh  and 
Genuine  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  for  1869, 

John  Vanderbilt  &  Bros.  23  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
annual  Catalogue  of  choice  and  select  Garden,  Flower  and 
eld  Seeds. 


Purdy  &  Hance,  South  Bend  Indiana. 

Purdy  &  Johnson,  Palmyra  New  York. 

"Small  Fruit  Instructor,"  containing  plain  and  practical 
directions  for  Planting,  Growing  and  Marketing  Small 
Fruits.   Price  10  cents. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  annual  Circular 
aud  Retail  Catalogue  of  Garden  Vegetable  Seeds,  for  186P. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.  Catalogue  of  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  they  have  a  large  stock, 
including  many  new  and  valuable  varieties. 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Annual  Trade  List  for  1869. 

Messrs.  David  Landreth  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia  have  pub- 
lished a  small  pham  phlet  entitled  "Brief  remarks  on  Gard- 
ening in  the  Southern  States  for  Northern  Markets,"  which 
contains  valuable  information  and  which  we  recommend 
to  our  readers  either  engaged  or  about  to  engage,  in  grow- 
ing vegetables  for  market. 

We  have  also  received  from  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and 
191  Water  Street,  New  York,  a  copy  of  their  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable,  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb  and  Field  Seeds,  for  1839 
which  they  will  furnish  on  application. 


A'n  English  farmer  broke  up  thirty  acres  of  water 
meadow  which  produced  nothing  but  coarse  sedge 
grass  and  rushes.  After  it  was  thoroughly  drained 
and  laid  down  to  grass,  he  was  able  to  cut  four 
crops  of  green  fodder  annually  of  the  best  quality. 
Draining  of  all  similar  land  will  be  attended,  when 
thoroughly  done,,  with  the  same  results  everywhere. 


The  following  Operatic  Gem  is  Sung  nightly  at 
'  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  with  the  most  tremendous  ap- 
j  plause,  and  three  cheers  for  the  gobler. 
I  A  Grasshopper  sat  on  a  sweet  potater  vine, 

I  On  a  sweet  potater  vine  ; 

j  On  a  sweet  potater  vine, 

1  And  a  turkey  gobler  came  up  from  behind, 

And  yanked  the  poor  little  grasshopper  off 
of  the  sweet  potater  vine. 


eld  £ 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of 
agricultural  product  horse-races  are  ;  they  beicg  the 
chief  thing  exhibited  at  agricultural  fairs. 
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BALTIMOEE  MAEKETS— Feb.  28. 


Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Fahmee"  by  John  Mer- 
RYMAN  &  Co..  Baltimore. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.']  ■ 

BEESWAX— Western  33  cts.;  Southern  40  cts. 
COFFEE.— Rio  l-Dims^  cts.,  gold. 

COTTON.— Low  Middlinj?  27>^@-28  cts.;  Middling,  28@ 
28>^  cents;  Ordinary  Upland  26  cents.;  Good  Ordinary  28 

*^'fEATHERS,— Common  to  mixed  40@50  cts.  per  lb.;  fair 
to  good  55@60  cts.;  prime  live  geese,  80  cts. 

FISH.— No.  1  Bay  mackerel  ;  No.  1  Shore  $-12 

@23;  No.  2$18@19;  No.  3  $13;£^14;  medium  $12  00@I3 ; 
Labrador  herring  $8. 50@9  50  ;  gibbed  $5.50(^6.50;  Codfish 
$5.50@7,per  100  lbs. 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  Super   $  6.25  @  $  6.75 

«  «'      Shipping  Extra   7.25  @  8.50 

"      Hith  Grades  9.50  @  10.50 

«  "      Family  9.75  @  11.50 

Western  Winter  Super   6  00  @  6.75 

"    Shipping  Extra   7.00  0,  7.50 

"   Choice  Extra   8.00  @  8.50 

"   Family  9  50  (c^    10  00 

Northwestern  Super   6,00  @  6.50 

do          Extra  ■  .  7.00  7.75 

City  Mills  Super  6.25  @     7  50 

"      Standard  Extra  7.50   @  7.75 

"      "     Shipping  brands  Extra....,  9.25  @  9.50 

Patansco,  Horicon,  Reservoir  and  "Weverton 

Family  ,....,.00.00  @  12.50 

G  W.Legg's  Family  00  00  @  13.50 

Union  Mills  Acme  Family  00.00  @  14.00 

Greenfield  Family  00.00  @  14.00 

James  S.  Welch's  Family  ^  15.00  @  15.00 

Baltimore  High  grade  Extra  ....00.00  @  11.25 

Ashland  "Family  00.00  @  12.50 

Linganore  00.00  @  12.50 

Rye  Flour   6.50  @  6./5 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills   4.25  @  4.50 

Buckwheat-New  York  ¥  100  a   3.50  @  4.00 

"  Pennsylvania  ,.3.25@  4.00 

FERTILIZERS— 

The  Agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  having  closed 
out  the  entire  Stock  at  this  Port,  dealers  are  charging  f  80@ 
85  per  2000  lbs.,  as  to  quantity. 

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  

Redonda  Guano  

Flour  of  Bone.,  

Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate. . 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos  

Baugh's  Chicago  Blood  Manure.. 

a  *'      Bone  Fertilizer. 

Grimes'  Pat.  Improved  Fertilizer. 


Rhodes' 
Mapes' 


Baynes'  Fertilizer. 


'A  A' 
'A'" 


do. 


do. 


70 

ton  of  2000 

55 

W  ton 

55 

1?  ton 

« 

60 

'¥  ton 

30 

W  ton 

60 

^  ton 

60 

¥  ton 

56 

V  ton 

60 

V  ton 

46 

¥  ton 

48 

¥  ton 

56 

V  ton 

<( 

50 

¥  ton 

(( 

60 

¥  ton 

45 

¥  ton 

<( 

45 

¥  ton 

(t 

60 

¥  ton 

40 

¥  ton 

(( 

45 

¥  ton 

33 

¥  ton 

30 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

..50 

¥  ton 

Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos- 
phate 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates     J  ..30    ¥  ton 

plasteJ  .f2.25¥  bbL 

Sulphuric  acid,  3  cts.  ¥  lb.— (Carboy  $3.) 
Nitrate  ol  Soda  (refined  Saltpetre;  6ii  cts.  per  ft  in  kegs  of 
100  fts. 

GRAIN —prAcat— Prime  to  choice  red  1.70@1.75;  com- 
mon to  good  do.  1.90@2  ;  Maryland  white  2.00  @  2.^25.— 
Corn— Prime  new  white  92(g95cts;  damp  83@84  cts.;  old 
white  90,  new  yellow  69@70.    Oa(*— 90@91  cts.  weight.— 

^SaY  AND  STRAW. -Maryland  Timothy  baled$20@iS; 
Bye  Straw  $17@l8por  ton. 


MILL  FEED.— Brown  Stuff  25  cts ;  Middlings  35@38 
cts.,  per  bushel. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico,  65  cts ;  Cuba  clayed  52@54  cts. 
E.  Island  10@20  cts.   New  Orleans  70(c^80. 

POTATOES.— Jerseys  85@90  cents  per  bushel;  Eastern 
95@$1. 

PROVISIONS.— Shoulders  13  cts.;  Rib  sides  15  cts.;  clear 
rib  18  cts. 

SALT.— Fine  $2  90@3.10,  per  sack  ;  ground  alum  $2.10@ 
2.20  ;  Turks  Island  50@55  cts.,  per  bushel. 

SEED.— Clover  $10.00  Timothy  $3.75  ;  Flax  $2.55. 

SUGAR.— Cuba  14@14;^  ;  Porto  Rico  14@15  ;  Demarara 
15}i@lQM  cts. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common...,  $  4.00@$  5  50 

"         sound  common.   Q.OOt^  7.00 

"         good        do   7.00(c^  8.00 

"         middling   8.50@  10.50 

"         good  to  tine  brown   11.00(0,  J5.U0 

"         fancy   17  00@  30.00 

"         upper  country   7.00@  35.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   4.00@  13.00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common  '   4  00@   6  00 

"     brown  and  greenish   7.00M   8  00 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   00.00@  00.00 

"     medium  and  fine  red   9.00@  18.00 

"     common  to  medium  spangled   9.O0'.c^  13  00 

"     fine  spangled    15.00@  20.00 

"     fine  yellow  and  fancy  20.0ii@  30.00 

Kentucky— common  to  good  lugs   8  00@  10.00 

"         common  to  medium  leaf  ".  11.00@  14.00 

"         good  to  fine   15.00^c^  18.00 

"         select  leaf    20.00@  25.00 

WOOL.— Unwashed,  30@33  cts.;  hurry  25@27  cts.;  tub 
washed  50@53  cts ;  pulled  33@38  cts. 
WHISKEY.-1.01@I.02  cts. 


Preparation  of  Bones  for  Use  as  Manure. 

As  some  menbers  were  anxious  to  obtain  direc- 
tions for  tbe  preparation  of  dissolved  bones,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  useful  to  give  some  advice 
on  the  subject.  He  would  recommend  the  farmers 
to  adopt  the  following  plan  :  Place  in  a  wooden 
trough,  or  tub,  the  bones,  broken  into  as  small 
pieces  as  possible,  and  pour  upon  them  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  having  steamed 
the  mass  so  as  to  render  the  bones  completelj  moist, 
add  one- third  of  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  common  vitriol  of  the  bleacher,  and  mix 
the  materials  completely,  by  stirring  them,  by  means 
of  a  wooden  shovel  or  old  spade.  The  mixture  may 
be  conveniently  made  in  an  old  sugar  hogshead,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  some  weeks  previous 
to  being  used.  It  may  be  mixed,  if  necessary,  with 
dry  peat,  mould,  or  real  charcoal,  or  with  sawdust; 
but  lime  should  not  be  added  to  it.  By  carefully 
following  these  directions,  the  farmer  may  obtain  a 
compound  of  high  fertilizing  value,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  many  of  the  specimens  of  dissolved  bones 
offered  for  sale.  The  addition  of  slacked  lime  and 
soapboilers'  refuse,  which  some  persons  occasionally 
use,  should  be  avoided.  By  employing  the  bones, 
as  described,  the  manure  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  soluble  phosphate,  which  very  few 
of  the  advertised  manures  afford. — Dr.  J.  F.  Hodges 
of  Belfast,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemico  Agricultun 
Soeietp,  of  TJltter. 
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HOUSEKEEPEES! 

HOUSEKEEPEES! 
Men— Women— and  Children! 
Men— Women— and  Children ! 


READ-READ. 


"  Cooling  to  Scalds  and  Burns," 

"  Soothing  to  all  painful  wounds,  &c." 

"  Healing  to  all  Sores,  Ulcers,  &c." 

XOSTAR'S'  BUCKTHORN  SALVE 

Is  the  most  extraordinary  salve  ever  known.  Its  power  of  Soothing 
and  Healing  for  all  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Sores,  Ulcers,  Chapped 
Hands  and  Skin,  for  Sore  Nipples,  for  Piles,  &c.,  &c. — is  without  a 
parallel.  One  person  says  of  it,  "I  would  not  be  without  a  Box  in 
my  House,  if  it  cost  $5  00,  or  I  had  to  travel  all  the  way  to  New  York 
for  it." — IJV.  Y.  Evening  News,  Sept.  5.] 

All  Druggists  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Delaware  sell  it. 


"  That  Cough  will  Kill  you," 

Try    Costar's"  Cough  Remedy. 

Colds  and  Hoarseness  lead  to  death," 

Try  "  Costar's"  Cough  Remedy. 
"For  Croups — Whooping  Coughs,  &c.," 

Try  **  Costar's"  Cough  Remedy. 
"  Costar  says  it  is  the  best  in  the  wide  world — and  if  He  says  so — 
its  True— its  True — its  True  ;  and  We  say  Try  it — Try  it— try  it.' 

[^Morning  Paper ^  Aug,  26.] 
<^  All  Druggists  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  sell  it, 


"COSTAR'S" 

Standard  Preparations 

ARE  HIS 

BBAUTIFISR! 

THE 

BIHER-SWEET  AND  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 

One  Bottle,  $1.00— Three  for  $2.00. 
HIS 

BUCKTHORN  SALVE! 

HIS 

J*  Costar's"  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  Exterminators. 
'Costar's"  Bed  Bug  Exterminators. 
"  Costar's"  (only  pure)  Insect  Powder. 

"Only  Infallible  Remedies  known." 

"18  years  established  in  New  York." 

"2,000  Boxes  and  Flasks  manufactured  daily. "j 

" ! ! !  Beware !  !  !  of  spurious  imitations." 

"All  Druggists  in  Baltimore  sell  them." 

Addresa     "COSTAR,"  (0  Crosby  St,  N.  Y, 

Or,  John  F.  Henry  (Successor  to) 
Demas  Barnes  &  Co.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Soldtbroughout  J^ary land,  Pel,,  and  Va,,  by  ail  best  Bruggists.  ja-ly 
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OFFICE  OF  THE 


INSPECTOR  OF  GUANO, 

Soiitli  Second  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


February,  1869. 
In  compliance  with  law,  and  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  the  public,  the  following  analyses  of 
guano  imported  to  date  are  published  : 

Peruvian  {or  Ammoniated  Guano)  No  Arrivals. 


May  4- 
23- 
29- 

June  1- 
iO- 

July  10- 
14- 
15 

Aug.  3- 
3- 


Name  of  Vessel, 


-Schooner  Rattler, 
Brig  Romance, 
■Brig  Sea  Breeze, 
■Schr.  Annawan, 
Brig  Julia  F.  Carney, 
Schooner  Alcyon, 


—Brig  Romance, 


•Brig  Jdo.  Givin, 
4 — Brig  Warrior, 

7—  Schooner  Champion, 

8—  Brig  Ernest  and  Aiic( 
8— Schr.  Mary  Banks, 


8- 

Sep.  4- 
23- 
Oct.  4- 

5- 


12- 


-Schooner  Lilley, 
B  ig  Sea  Breeze, 
■BilgC.  Albert, 
-Brig  Firm, 
Steamer  Sea  Gull, 
-Bark  Commerce, 


]  9 — Brig  Isis, 
2t— Brig  L.  Daniels, 
Nov.12— Mary  E.  Hinds, 

13—  L.  Staples, 

14—  Brig  Grace  M. 

15 —  Brig  Senoreta, 

17 —  Brig  Romance, 

18—  Brig  Alice, 
Dec.  2— Schooner  Shiloh, 

24 — Brig  Waredale, 
29— Brig  C.  Albert, 
29— Brig  Harold, 
29— Brig  Marine, 
Jan.  18— Brig  Romance, 

18— Brig  Lizzie  Daniels, 


s 

< 

s 

Bodunda, 

13  69 

29.88 

Navassa, 

30  69 

66.99 

Rodunda, 

14.45 

31.54 

Rodunda, 

30.50 

Swan  Island 

,  29.750 

64.95 

Rodunda, 

15.375 

33.565 

,  Mexican, 

24.111 

62  635 

Navassa, 

24.403 

53  27^ 

35.111 

76.651 

Orchilla, 

23.245 

50.746 

Rodunda, 

13.777 

30.076 

Rodunda, 

14.045 

30.661 

Rodunda, 

14.123 

30.832 

,  Altavela, 

17.720 

38.684 

Mexican, 

23.551 

51.436 

32.580 

71.125 

Rodunda, 

14.824 

32.362 

Rodunda, 

14.611 

31.897 

Rodunda, 

30.675 

66  966 

Rodunda, 

31.015 

67.709 

S.  Carolina, 

25.494 

55.664 

Swan  Island, 

24.926 

54.416 

27.546 

60.135 

Mexican, 

50.342 

74.467 

24.504 

53.496 

Rodunda, 

13.999 

30.561 

Altavela, 

17.284 

37.732 

Navassa, 

29.343 

64.058 

Rodunda, 

13.031 

28.448 

Rodunda, 

19.235 

41.994 

Navassa, 

29.23! 

63.775 

Navassa, 

30.701 

67.023 

Navassa, 

29.111 

63.552 

Navassa, 

29.4.')4 

64.301 

Orchilla, 
Orchilla, 

22.135 

55.214 

24.010 

52.416 

Orchilla, 

23.994 

52  381 

Navassa, 

30.733 

67.093 

Navassa, 

30.011 

65.517 

JOHN  a.  DILLEHUNT, 

It  STATE  INSPECTOR 

Improved  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. 


The  undersigned,  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  having 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  breeding,  importing  and 
shipping  LIVE  STOCK  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  his  PURE  WHITE 
CHESTER  HOGS,  of  which  he  has  shipped  large  num- 
bers. Also,  pure  ESSEX  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  AL- 
DERNEY,  AYRSHIRE,  DEVON  and  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE.  SOUTHDOWN,  MERINO  and  COTSWOLD 
SHEEP.  All  the  improved  breeds  of  POULTRY— Chick- 
ens, Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  &c.,  allof  which  will  be  care- 
fully selected  and  shipped  by  express  or  steamer  as  direct- 
ed. Price  lists  furnished  on  application,  and  all  communi- 
cations promptly  answered. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
Office  of  "Practical  Farmer," 
.ian.6f  18  l^ortlj  13th  street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  FOE  YOUNG  AND  OLD 
IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Celebrated  Patent  Craig  Microscope 

Is  an  optical  wonder,  and  combines 
instruction  with  amusement.  Thous- 
ands have  been  sold,  and  it  has  received 
the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
press  and  public  everywhere,  for  which 
see  circulars.  It  distances  and  de6e9 
competition,  being  made  on  a  diflFerent 
plan  from  all  other  microscopes,  hence  its 
simplicity,  low  price  and  high  magnify- 
ing power.  It  is  also  the  only  micros- 
cope wtiich  requires  no  focal  adjustment,  therefore 
it  can  be  readily  used  by  children  as  well  as  scienti- 
fic men.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  physicans,  en- 
tomlogists,  students,  the  family  circle,  and  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  wonderful  and  inexhaustible 
things  of  nature  ;  for  it  opens  up  an  endless  unseen 
kingdom  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  beholder, 
where  the  unassisted  eye  no  beauty  sees — thus  lead- 
ing us  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. It  magnifies 
ten  thousand  times,  a  power  equal  to  other  micros- 
copes of  many  times  its  cost.  Reveals  the  globules 
in  milk,  blood  and  other  fluids,  solids  or  salts  of 
urine,  animalcules  and  minerals  in  water,  cancer 
cells,  eels  in  vinegar,  claws  and  hairs  of  insects, 
shape  of  the  pollen  of  flowers,  hundreds  of  eyes  in 
the  single  eye  of  a  fly,  tubular  structure  of  hair, 
dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing  to  be  perfectly  formed  fea- 
thers, adulterations  of  food,  and  also  the  celebrated 
trichina  spiralis  or  pork  worm  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
first  discovered  here  with  this  microscope  by  Dr.  R. 
C.  Kendall,  of  Philadelphia.  Price  only  $2.50.— 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $2.75.  Address 

W.  F.  DAILEY, 
jan-3t         No.  II  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Self-Acting  Household  Wonder, 

FOB 

Washing  &  Cleansing  Clothes, 

And  all  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  most  delicate  texture, 
without  the  least  injury. 

NO  LABOR!  NO  WEAR!!         NO  TEAR!!! 

The  Fountain  Clothes  Washer. 

This  simple  invention  renders  the  hitherto  most  unpleas- 
ant of  all  days,  viz.,  the  washing  day,  comparatively  easy 
and  agreeable. 

Self-Adjusting  Clothes  Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Wringing  Machine  in  the  world. 
S(eel  Elliptic  Springs. 

They  say  'tis  small  and  simple, 
Yet  it  does  the  million  please— 
The  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it,") 
Can  be  worked  with  speed  and  ease. 

The  Eureka  is  not  only  a  great  labor  saver,  but  also  saves 
very  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  clothes  last- 
ing as  long  again  as  when  wrung  without  this  machine, 
thereby  paying  for  itself  in  every  year's  use. 

COLLINS  &  HEATH, 


^S(c>vc,  Furnace  and  Plumbing  House, 

22  U^ht  Street,  Baltimore. 
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FAMttV  SBWma  MAOmNE. 

The  most  Simple,  Durable,  Cheapest,  Economical  and  Popular  ! 

Its  sales  are  100,000  more  than  the  next  largest  Company,  whose  Machine  is  fully  three  years  older.— 
Sales  as  per  sworn  renorts  up  to  September  10th,  1867. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  300,000  I  SINGER..  202,000 

GROVER&  BAKER...;  165,000  |  FLORENCE   35,000 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  all  the  machines  of  the  world  in  competition. 

Every  one  may  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  unrivalled  Machines,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
terms  of  sale  suit  all  customers.  ^^C&W  at  our  Salerooms,  or  enquire  of  our  Agents,  and  look  at  the 
Machines,  and  be  sure  and  ask  the  terms  of  sale. 

PETEKSON  <fc  CARFEXTER,  General  Agents, 

mar-ly  214  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


New  and  Fresh.    A  Book  that  is  Really  Useful ! 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  GULTURIST, 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  FRUIT  TREES  in  the  Nursery, 

Orchard  and  Garden. 

SECOND  EDITION,  Illustrated  with  Four  Hundred  and  Eighty  accurate  Figures.  In  one  handsome  volume  of 
over  500  pages,  and  strongly  and  neatly  bound  in  extra  muslin.   Price  $3.00. 

We  have  read  hundreds  of  criticisms  on  this  book,  and  they  unanimously  pronounce  it  the  most  thorough,  practi- 
cal and  comprehensive  work  published.  The  engravings  are  not  copies  of  old  cuts  from  other  books,  but  are  mainly 
original  with  the  author. 


A  Standard.  No  Book  has  Superseded 

Tfee  Americaa  Sardeaer*s  Assistasat, 

Containing  Complete  Practical  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines. 

GARDENER,  SEEDSMAN  and  FLORIST. 

A  new  stereotyped  edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  Illustrated.  In  one  beautiful  volume  oT  over  500  pages,  hand- 
somely bound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back.   Ci^Price  $2.50. 

B^Both  of  the  above  valuable  books  are  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  ptice  affixed,  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  paper  or  by 

WM.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York. 

<H?-For  3ile  by  Booksellers  all  oyer  the  United  States,  "i*r-3t^^ 


THB  MARYLAND  FARMEE. 


MAKE  YOUR  r  BROOMS. 


The  Broom-Corn  iu  Silvers'  Patent  is  so  elastic  that  it 
is  Warrant ed  to  wear  twice  as  long  as  in  the  best  tied 
broom  ;  sweep  with  half  the  eflbrt,  and  not  wear  the  carpet 
one-lourth  as  fast,  thus  making  it  the  best  and  cheapest. — 
It  is  adapted  to  city  and  country,  as  persons  who  don't  want 
to  make  their  own  brooms  can  buy  the  Filled  Loops,  ready 
for  use,  as  seen  at  B. 

Waneka,  Dunn  Co.,  Wis.  Nov.  5th,  1868. 
Mkssks.  C.  a.  Clegg  &  Co.  :  Gentlemen — About  one  year 
ago  I  received  by  mail  the  Brass  Metalic  parts  of  Silvers' 
Patent  Broom,  which  are  yet  as  good  as  new.  It  works 
admirably  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Send  price  list 
and  oblige  yours,  Very  truly, 

W.  H.  LANDON. 
JSditorial  IVotices  of  the  Press. 
The  American  Agriculturist,'^  Orange  Judb,  Editor, 
says:  "Silver' Patent  Brooms  have  been  tested  by  several 
months'  use  in  our  families,  and  the  writer  hag,  without  in- 
struction, and  with  entire  ease,  prepared  the  brush,  and  filled 
the  brooms  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  The  ladies  pronounce 
them  superior  in  elasticity  and  durability,  and  they  are 
adopted  as  a  family  institution." 

"For  perfect  elasticity  and  durability  Silvers'  Patent 
Broom  has  no  superior."— IVei«  York  Independent, 

"The  Silvers'  Broom  is  a  perfect  sweeping  instrument." 
— Moore'' s  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

[  From  the  American  Institute  '^Farmer's  Club.''  ] 
"With  Silvers'  Patent,  a  child  ten  years  old  can  make  a 
new  broom  in  ten  minutes.   It  is  used  in  our  families  and 
does  good  service." 

The  following  letters,  selected  from  the  many  received, 
show  how  popular  the  broom  is,  and  how  well  it  sells. 

Hamburg,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  7th,  1869. 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Clegg  &  Co.  :  Dear  Sirs— Please  send  54 
more  of  the  Silvers'  Brooms.   The  164  already  received 
give  the  best  satisfaction.         Yours  truly, 

J.  Z.  SCHUMAN. 
Office  of  S.  H.  Alexander  &  Sons,  Merchants,  > 
MooRFiELD,  West  Va.,  Sept.  3d,  1868.  \ 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Clegg  &  Co. :  Gentlemen— The  Brooms  sent 
August  i>7th,  have  arrived,  and  given  such  satisfaction,  as 
to  close  out  (he  stock.  Please  send  us  6  dozen  more  at  once. 
The  above  firm  on  Dec.  4th,  ordered  16  doz.  additional. 

Malta,  Ohio,  Oct.  15th,  1868. 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Clegg  8c  Co. :— I  think  you  may  depend 
on  a  big  thing  being  done  with  your  Broom  in  Vinton  Co.. 
O.,  the  next  one  you  would  have  giving  me  to  canvass  iii. 
I  have  already  sold  over  1,200  Brooms  in  Athens  Co. 

Truly  yours,  G.  A.  WETIIERELL. 

Over  6000  of  the  "Silvers'  Brooms"  were  sold  last  year  in 
Virginia  alone. 

TO  FARMERS. "AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  patent  Brass  Metallic  parts,  which  last  a  lifetime,  sent 
to  Farmers  (where  we  have  no  Agents)  with  full  instruc- 
tions for  making  their  own  Brooms,  by  mail,  (prepaid  ) 
for  $1.25,  Best  seed  15  cents  extra.  $100  to  $200  pk'b 
month  paid  to  Agents,  Male  ob  Female.  Prices  Rk- 
PUCKD  FOR  1869.   CiacuLAES  FREE.  Address 

maMi"    C.  A.  CLEGG  &  Co,,  39  Courtland  St.,  N.  Y, 


BON  E 


Guaranteed  Perfectly  Pure. 

E.  J.  KUTH&OO. 

ly      16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

AXD 

Rakes,  Hoe-Rab  and  Sets  of  Tools 

Manufactured  by 

A.  E.  LYMAN  4&  SON, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
Also  New  York  Depot,  30  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Labor  Saving  Machine  for  the  Million. 


LYMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Weed  Annihilator. 

Bv  actual  test  the  most  practical,  useful,  cheap  and  relia* 
ble  WEED  DESTROYER  known,  combining  strength,  du- 
rability, great  ease  in  working,  doing  the  work  of  two  or 
more  tools  of  the  ordinary  old  styles  now  in  use,  with 
much  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  cutting  from  3  to  10  or  13 
inches  in  width,  with  Steel  tempered  Knives,  adjustable. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Agents, 

mar-tf  BALTIMORE,  MD, 

Early  Eose  and  Harrison 

Early  Rose,  single  ponnd,  15  cts;  4  lbs.  $2.2B. 
Post  paid. 

Harrison,  $4.50  per  barrel  of  3  bushels. 
Address, 

J.  P.  RICHARDSON, 
l\  iiuckeystowp,  Md. 
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£    Xi '  IS 

jSL  Pvt  32^  O  3>a- 1  -A.  T  ES  ID 

Bone  Superphosphate, 

For  Cotton^  Tobacco^  Corn^  OatSj 
Wheat,  Rye,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Grass,  &c. 

Permanently  improves  tJie  Soil.     Quick  and  active  as  Peruvian  Guano. 


For  this  Valuable  Fertilizer,  we  only  ask  a  Trial  side  by  side  with  any  in  the 
market  to  attest  its  superiority. 

P.  ZELL  &  SONS, 

89  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
NOTICE. — For  top-dressing  Wheat  it  has  no  superior. 

Price  $60  per  ton,  in  Bags  or  Barrels. 

For  sale  by  Agents  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Country.  mar-Sm 


75,000 

HEALTHY  PEACH  TREES 


Ready  for  planting  during  the  coming  spring,  and 
embracing  the  followinsc  choice  market  and  family 
varieties,  viz  :  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early,  Early 
York,  Crawford's  Early,  Moores  Favorite,  Mary's 
Choice,  Mixon  Free,  Reeve's  Favorite,  Stump  the 
World,  Crawford's  Late,  Ward's  Late,  Smock  Free, 
Crocket  White,  Vandyke's  Favorite,  and  The  Last 
of  the  Season.. 

The  trees  will  be  carefully  taken  up,  packed  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Middletown,  Del.  Charge 
for  packing  $1  per  100. 

Prices  as  follows  :  100  to  1,000,  $8.00  per  100  ; 
1,000  to  5,000,  $70. 00  per  M;  5,000  and  upwards, 
$60  00  per  M.  On  all  orders  fdt  1,000  or  more,  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent,  from  these  prices  will  be 
allowed  for  cash,  or  six  months  credit  on  approved 
paper.    Address,  or  apply  to 

J.  WILKINSON, 
Townsend  St.,  ntar  Republican, 

niar-2t  Baltimore,  Md. 


IFafd  Water-Fr'oof  Fape?' 
Roofing,  {Siding,  Ceiling,^ 
^CarveUng,  Water  Pipes  A 
\Eave  Gutters,  ^c.  Addressl 

)  0.  J.  PAT  &  SOITS,  Camden,  IJew  Jersey.  I 


imm  m  so 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seeds. 


See  Cut  and  Description  in  reading  columns. 
For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

mar-tf         22  and  24  S.  Calvert  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


FARMERS  READ!  "STERILITY  IS 
LAID."  Prof,  Ville's  New  System  of  Agri- 
coLTURK.  Pamphlet,  Price  25  cents.  Address  John 
A.  Riddle,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Contents: — Cause 
and  Remedy  for  Potato  Disease;  Special  Fertilizer 
for  Potatoes;  Experiments  with  Nitrogen,  Potash, 
Lime  and  Phosphate  of  Lime;  Pure  Sand  for  Soil; 
A  complete  Manure;  How  to  Analyze  Soils,  &c.,  «fec. 
Ville's  system  is  endorsed  by  Journal  of  Chemistry, 
N.  Y.  Independent,  &c.  Tried  practically  by  mem- 
bers of  Bedford  Farmers'  Club..  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town.  It* 

10,000  KiTTATiWiSlY 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 

For  $400.  Address 

GRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 
«tt  €t«org«tewn,  Ck)nB, 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD'S 

MOWERS  I  REAPERS 

Used  in  all  Countries,  and  universally  commended  as  THE  BEST  IN  USE  ! 


Awarded  MORE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  than  any  other  Machine  manufactured,  both  in  this  and  For- 
eign Countries,  among  which  is  THE  HIGHEST  FRIZE—Two  Grand  Gold  Medals  and  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor— AT  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

More  than  120.,000  now  in  use.    20,000  manufactured  and  sold     1868,  and  the  demand  unsupplied. 

INCREASING  DEMAND  ! 

INCREASED  FACILITIES  ! 

ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS  for  1869  I 

Wood's  Prize  Mowers,  (one  and  two  horse)  ;  Wood's  Self-Raking  Reaper  with  Wood's  New  Mow- 
ing Attachment ;  Wood's  Hand  Rake  Reaper,  and  Haines'  Illinois  Harvester.  Manufactured  by  the  Wal- 
ter A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company.  General  Office  and  Manufactorv  HOOSICK 
FALLS,  RENSSELAER  CO.,  N.  Y. 

BKANOH  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM  \     ^ourtland  Street.  N.  Y.  City,  P.  O.  Box  5806. 

I  Alexandria,  Va. 

^descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.    Applications  from  the  South,  south  of 
Virginia,  should  be  addressed  to  the  New  York  Branch  Office,  as  above  <« 


Reliable  agents  wanted.    Extra  inducements  offered  ! 


taar-4t 
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.  SULPHURIC  ACID, 
SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
AND  AMMONIA, 
AND  GROUND  BONES, 

AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


POWERS  &  WEIGHTMAN'S  MANUFACTURE  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
For  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices  by 

R.  J,  BAKER  &  CO., 

mar-2t  jy-3t  36  and  38  South  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 

For  sale  at  the^Manufacturer's  Depots, 

No.  27  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  SOMBRERO  GUANO  of  which  MORO  PHILLIPS'  PHOSPHATE. is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
fand  of  which  he  has  sole  control  for  the  United  States,)  contains  fifty  percent,  more  Bone  Phosphate  than  tlaw  Bone, 
therefore  it  is  more  durable.   The  addition  of  Ammonia  gives  it  greater  fertilizing  value. 

Over  eight  years'  experience  has  proved  to  the  farmer  that  it  makes  a  heavier  grain  than  even  stable  manure, 
and  is  not  only  active,  but  lasting. 

Price  $55  Per  Ton— 53,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 


mar-ly 


Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 


Crawford's 


HAND 


Garden  Cultivator 


A  new  and  valuable 

Horticultural  Machine. 

Warranted  to  save  the  Labor  of  four  to  six  Men. 

Pure   Oa-ne  Seecl. 

REGULAR  SORGO  and  LIBERIAN,  by  Mail,  40  cents 
per  pound;  by  Express,  25  pounds  or  less,  25  cents  per 
pound;  over  25  pounds,  15  cents  per  pound. 

NEEAZANA,  by  Mail,  40  cents  per  pound;  by  Express, 
25  pounds  and  less,  30  cents  per  pound ;  over  25  pounds,  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Send  for  circular. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CQ. 
niar  2t  1 16  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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WESTEEN  FAEM  JOUENAL, 

An  Official  State  Paper,  published  at  the  Capitol  of 
Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full  list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O. 
address,  of  officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper  north  of  St.  Louis, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  persons  who  think 
of 

REMOVING  TO  THE  WEST, 

or  to  breeders  of  farm  stock,  and  dealers  in  implements, 
etc,  it  wilt  be  ot  great  value.  To  accommodate  those  who 
wish  to  remove  to  the  west,  we  will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2 ;  Six  months,  $1;  Three  months 
60  cents. 

This  Journal  being,  though  legislative  enactment,  taken 
by  all  the  Counties  in  Iowa,  and  kept  on  file  by  every 
County  Clerk  in  the  State,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is 
unequaled  as  an  advertising  medium  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Address 

HOMSSTBAD  AND  FaEM  JoURNAL, 

mar-tf  Vsa  Moines,  Iowa. 
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BHODES'  SUFEBFHOSPHATE. 

The  Old  and  Longest  Established  Standard  Manure. 

Used  and  approved  by  the  most  successful  crop  growers,  and  preferred  by  many  to  PERUVIAN 
GUANO.    PRICE  $50  PER  TON,  in  Bags  or  Barrels. 

Rhodes^  Tobacco  IVXanure. 

Prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  this  important  staple.  PRICE  $55  PER  TON,  in 
Bags  or  Barrels. 

RHODES'  POTi^TO  M-A.I^UIIE1. 

BAGS  or  BAREELS.  PRICE  $60  PEB  TON. 

J^A  Fine  Bird  Guano.    Rich  in  Phosphate  and  Alkaline  Salts.    PRICE  $30  PER  TON.-^ 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO  at  lowest  market  prices.  - 

Farmers  and  Dealers  apply  to 

B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO. 

mar-3t  82  SOUTH  STREET,  Below  Corn  Exchange,  Baltimore. 


Colfax  Strawberry. 

We  will  give  one  hundred  doUars  for  one  hun- 
dred plants,  of  any  new  sort,  offered  in  these  co- 
lumns, that  will  prove  more  productive  on  any  soil 
or  in  any  locality  than  this  variety,  for  either  one, 
five  or  ten  years  in  succession.  Our  circular  giving 
description,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry. 

We  make  the  same  offer  for  any  Raspberry  that 
combines  more  valuable  qualities  than  this.  Pur- 
chase this  sort  only  of  us  or  those  who  have  ob- 
tained thera  of  us  last  fall  or  coming  spring.  Our 
circular,  just  issued,  and  sent  free,  gives  sufiScient 
reason  for  this  caution,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  design  purchasing  this  KING  OF  THE  BLACK 
CAPS.  Address, 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON, 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
PURDY  &  HANCE, 
It  South  Bend,  Ind. 

$40.     STITCH !  $37.50. 


$40  first  class  SEWING  MACHINES  given  as 
premiums  for  $3*7.50  worth  of  subscriptions  for 
WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  ADVOCATE,  a  first  class 
Family  Paper,  at  75  cents  a  year.  Send  for  speci- 
men copy.  Address,  S.  S.  WOOD,  P.  0.  Building, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  It 


ELLIOTTS' 
SPRING  CATALOGUE, 


This  is  a  work  of  forty-eight  pages,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  fine  wood  engravings 
of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  containing  much  valuable 
information,  together  with  a  fine  descriptive  list  of 
Plants  and  Trees,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  This 
work  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
who  apply.  Address, 

ELLIOTT  BROS.  &  BURGESS, 

No.  114  Market  St., 

It*-  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Small  Fruit  Kecorder, 


A  monthly  paper  devoted  entirely  to  this  branch 
of  horticulture,  giving  practical  information  from 
our  own  experimental  fruit  farms  of  two  hundred 
acres,  and  also  from  correspondents  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  making  it  of  general  value  for  all 
sections.  First  number  issued  April  1st,  1869. 
Terms  50  cents,  for  balance  of  year.  Advertising 
rates,  20  cents  per  line  of  ten  words.  Address, 
PURDY  &  JOHNSTON, 

It  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


Every  description  of  Book  and;^Job  Print- 
ing neatly  executed  at^this  office. 


MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Wm.  H.  Newton,  Washington  R,  Hanson. 

Att'y  at  Law. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms  and  Bal- 
timore City  Property 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM.  H.  XEWTOX  <fe  CO, 

General  Land  Agents^ 

AND  BROKERS  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

We  offer  a  large  number  of  Farms,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  a  large  number 
of  Dwellings  in  all  parts  of  the  citj,  besides  busi- 
ness property  on  most  of  the  business  streets. 

Titles  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  to  all  the  property 
we  offer.  We  cordially  invite  all  parties  desiring  to 
purchase  or  to  sell  Farms  or  city  property  to  gire 
us  a  call,  and  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  please 
them. 

All  letters  containing  stamps  will  be  promptly 
answered.    Send  two  stamps  for  catalogue. 
Address, 

WM.  H.  NEWTON  &  CO., 

23  Lexington  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
N.  B. — Money  loaned  on  City  and  Baltimore 
Coanty  property.    Collections  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  mar-2t 


The  Excelsior  Potato 


The  great  fault  of  most  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  pota- 
toes is  want  of  quality  for  table  use.  I  introduced 
the  Excelsior,  a  seedling  from  the  "  State  of  Maine"' 
that  originated  in  1861,  as  a  potato  of  the  rery  high- 
est QUALITY  for  the  table,  and  not  only  so  when  first 
dug,  but  throughout  the  year,  until  potatoes  come 
again.  To  assure  the  public  in  this  matter,  I  hereby 
offer  ONE  HCNDRED  DOLLARS  for  any  seedling  originat- 
ed within  ten  years  that,  after  a  trial  of  two  seasons 
shall  excel  the  Excelsior  as  a  table  potato.  In  my 
catalogue  will  be  found  letters  from  twelve  persons 
who  have  grown  and  eaten  the  Excelsior,  treating 
of  its  quality,  productiveness,  and  comparative  earli" 
ness.  Circulars  gratis  to  all.  A  limited  quantity 
have  been  put  in  my  hands  for  sale  at  $1.00  for  one 
pound,  §4.00  for  four  pounds.    No  larger  lots  sold. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

mar-It  Marblehead,  Mass. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 


From  Crevecour,  Houdan,  Black  Java,  Buff 
Cochins,  White  Face  Black  Spanish,  Brahmas,  Sil- 
ver Spangled  Hamburgs.  Dominiques,  Earl  Derby 
Games,  Cuban  Games.  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Cayuga 
and  Muscovy  Ducks.  ° 

My  breeding  stock  are  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  and  life  por- 
traits. 

C.  P.  NETTLETON, 
Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES!! 

5000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHITE  CHILI  POTATO. 


The  best  for  main  crop  at  the  South,  is  large,  near 
ly  round,  white  flesh  and  skin,  cooks  very  mealy;  it 
yields  enormously  and  grows  most  admirably.  The 
tops  stand  perfectly  erect  all  Summer,  and  is  very 
bushy.  Price  $2  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $12  per 
barrel.  Address 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO. 
It  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 


From  several  varieties  of  the  very  choicest  kinds 
of  Poultry.  Orders  received  now  to  be  filled  in  ro- 
tation.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 

J.  Y.  BICKNELL, 
Westmoreland, 
It  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 


Durham  Bull  "Athos"  For  Sale. 


The  Rev.  Geo.  Morrison,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  will  sell  at  private 
sale,  his  thorough-bred  DURHAM 
BULL,  ATHOS.  This  animal  is  at  the  farm  of 
James  Henderson  in  Baltimore  county.  A  certified 
pedigree  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser.  Age  three 
years  and  six  months.  Price  $250.  For  particu- 
lars address 

JAMES  HENDERSON, 

Sweet  Air  P.  0., 
It  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 


CRANBERRY  VINES 

$5  Per  1000. 

EGGS  of  Black  Spanish  White  Face  Chickens 
SI. 00  per  dozen.  ,^*A11  kinds  of  FRUITS  and 
SEEDS. 

ALLEN  &  JOHNSON, 
feb-2t  Richmond,  Va, 


Game  Chickens. 

For  sale  a  lot  of  GAME  CHICKENS 
—Stags  and  Pullets— of  the  English 
Breed,  and  pure.    The  breeder  guarantees  purity. 
Price  $5  per  pair  ;  trios  $7.50.  Address 

« '  MARYLAND  FARMER, ' ' 
f«b-3t*  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


FOUTZ'S 

CELEBRATED 


aiil  Cattle  Pollers. 


This  preparation,  long  and  favorably 
'known,  will  thoroughly  re-invigorate 
'  broken  down  and  low-spirited  horses, 
by  strengthening  and  cleansing  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases 
incident  to  this  animal,  such  as  LUNG 
FEVER,  GLANDERS,  YELLOW 
AVATER,  HEAVES.  COUGHS,  DIS. 
TEMPER,  FEVERS,  FOUNDER, 
LOSS  OF  APPETITE  AND  VITAL 
ENERGY,  &c.     Its  use  improves 
the  wind,  increases  the  appetite — 
gives  a  smooth  and  glossy  skin — and  ^ 
transforms  the  miserable  skeleton 
into  a  fine-looking  and  spirited  horse.  " 


To  keepers  of  Cows  this  prepara- 
tion is  invaluable.  It  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  Rinderpest,  Hollow 
Horn,  etc.  It  has  been  proven  by 
actual  experiment  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  cream  twenty 
r*percent.  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  sweet.  In  fattening  cattle,  it 
gives  them  an  appetite,  loosens  their  hide,  and  makes 
them  thri  ve  much  faster. 


In  all  diseases  of  Swine,  such  as  Coughs,  Ulcers  in 
tlie  Lungs,  Liver,  &c.,  this  article  acts 
513  a  specific.  By  putting  from  one- 
half  a  paper  to  a  paper  in  a  barrel  of 
swill  the  above  diseases  will  be  eradi- 
cated or  entirely  prevented.  If  given 
in  time,  a  certain  preventive  and 
cure  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 


DIYID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor, 

BAIiTIMORE.  Md. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canadas  and  South  America. 


FOUTZ'S  MIXTURE, 
The  Great  External  Remedy, 

For  Man  and  Beast. 

IT  WILL  CURE  RHEUMATISM 

The  reputation  of  this  preparation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  little  need  be  said  in  this  connection 

On  MAN  it  has  never  failed  to  cure 
PAINFUL  NERVOUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS, CONTRACTING  MUSCLES 
STIFFNESS  AND  PAINS  IN  THE 
JOINTS,  STITCHES  in  the  SIDE  or 
Back,  SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  BURNS 
SWELLINGS,CORNS  and  FROSTED 
FEET.  Person  affected  with  Rheumatism  can  be  effec- 
tually and  permanently  cured  by  using  this  wonderful 
preparation  ;  it  penetrates  nerve  and  bone  im- 

mediately on  being  applied. 

lOn  HORS ES  it  will  cure  SCRATCHES, 
SWEENEY  POLL-EVIL,  FISTULA, 
lOLD  RUNNING  SORES,  SADDLE 
COLLAR  GALLS,  SPRAINED 
(JOINTS,  STIFFNESS  OF  THE 
STIFLES,  &c.  It  will  prevent  HOL- 
ILOW-HORN  and  WEAK  BACK  IN 
MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  met  with  great  success  in  bringing  my  Mix- 
ture within  the  reach  of  the  Public.  I  am  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  Physicians,  Druggists,  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers,  testifying  to  its  curative  powers. 

DAVID  E.  TOVTZ,Sole  Proprietor, 

BALTIMORE,  M», 

feb-ly 


IRON  AND  WIRE 

FE3SrC  ES. 


Iron  Ox  Hnrdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c.,  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures;  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  WORK,  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly    No.  11  N.  6th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


».  E.  WII.SON, 

(Successor  to  J.  D.  ROSENBERGER  ^  CO.) 

Commission  Merchant, 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE  and  SEED  POTATOES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
No.  33  NORTH  DELAWARE  AVENUE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
8^  Consignments  solicited.  feb-6m 


Catalogue  of  Peach  Trees 

The  subscribers  offer  sale  at  their  Nursery,  near 
CECILTON,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

35^000  Pes^ch  Trees 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  to  wit : 

Hale's  Early,  Ward's  Late  Red  Free, 

Early  Red,  Old  Mixon  Free, 

Early  York,  Amelia, 

Red  Rare  Ripe,  Magnum  Bonum, 

Crawford's  Early,  Hawker's  Seedling, 

Algiers  Winters,  Fox's  Seedling, 

Appleton's  Choice,  Smock's  Late  Yellow, 
Moore's  Favorite, 

These  Trees  are  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and 
are  of  uncommon  large  size.  The  buds  were  select- 
ed from  all  the  principal  orchards  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  the  trees  were  in  bear- 
ing, and  may  be  relied  on  as  the  kinds  specified, 
and  are  now  ready  for  transplanting.  Having  been 
engaged  in  raising  Peach  Trees  alone  and  the  culti- 
vation of  peaches  for  a  number  of  years,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  we  have  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  very  best  kinds,  and  will  warrant  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  as  represented,  as  we  have 
them  all  in  bearing  in  the  orchard .  We  have  spared 
neither  money  or  pains  in  selecting  the  best  bearers 
and  those  most  adapted  to  the  markets,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  our  list.  Will  be  sold  at  the 
very  low  price  of 

$50  PER  THOUSAND, 
at  the  Nursery.    Address  the  subscribers  at  Cecil- 
ton,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

feb-2t  JOHN  HUSFELT  &  SONS. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


LATAKIA  TOBACCO. 


The  Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  In  tlie  World. 


Introduced  by  the  distinguished  traveler,  Bayard 
Tajlor,  from  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  of  the  highest 
promise  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  high  flavor, 
(pronounced  superior  to  the  finest  Yara  or  Cuba 
Tobacco.)  exhaling  a  delicious  odor,  resembling 
that  of  dried  roses.  In  the  South  it  will  probably 
ripen  two  full  crops  of  leaves  in  a  season. 

Descriptive  Circilar  mailed  to  applicants. 

Price  of  Seed,  [hy  mail,  postpaid,)  20  cents  per 
packet;  $1  per  ounce. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Seedsmen,  Drugg'sts  and 
Dealers. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

Murservmen  and  Seedsmen, 
feb-2t  '  York,  Pa. 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Has  now  in  store  his  general  assortmont  of  Fresh  and 
genuine  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  which  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality.  His  long  practical  experience  as  a  seeds- 
man fully  warrants  him  in  saying,  that  there  are  no  supe- 
rior seeds  in  the  market. 

Flowkk  Seeds.— He  has  saved  with  great  care  asliereto- 
fore,  from,  his  rich  collection  of  bedding  plants,  the  follow- 
ing among  other  valuable  seeds  : 

New  Z-jaale  Geraniums  ;  Verbena  ;  Perennial  Phlox  ; 
Vinca  rosea;  Auricula  eyed  Sweet  William;  Finest  Dou- 
ble Zinnias,  &c..  with  all  the  novelties  from  England  and 
the  Continent,  viz  :  Finest  German  Asters  ;  English  Pansy; 
Cineraria  ;  Calceolaria,  &c. 

Garden  seeds  (except  Peas,  Beans,  &c.)  and  Flower  seeds 
forwarded  by  mail  at  catalogue  prices. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
443  7th  Street,  opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office), 
_feb-2t  Vfashington,  D.  C. 

GENUIKE  IMPORTED 


Samples  Sent  Free  to  Farmers. 


From  100  to  130  bushels  grown'to  the  acre,  weighs  from 
40  to  45  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

This  Oats  has  been  grown  on  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

The  grain  is  very  large,  plump  and  handsome,  has  a  re- 
markably thin  husk,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  common 
varieties. 

The  straw  is  bright,  clear,  stout,  and  not  liable  to  lodge, 
is  perfectly  clear  of  rust,  and  grows  from  4  to  5  feet  high. 

We  have  both  the  White  and  Black  Norway,  both  the 
same  price  and  equally  productive. 

^We  will  send  one  quart  of  the  above  Oats  to  any  address 

post  paid  for  §1.00 

Two  quarts,  post  paid    2.00 

One  peck  sent  by  express  or  freight  -   3. 00 

Half  bushel,  20  pounds   6  00 

One  bushel,  40  pounds   10.00 

CAUTION.  We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
this  is  not  a  light  oats,  weighing  28  to  32  lbs.  raised  in  New 
England,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Norway,  but  Import- 
ed Seed,  every  bushel  guaranteed  to  weigh  40  lbs.,  or  the 
money  refunded. 

Samples  of  both  kinds  sent  free  for  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Also  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

Address  all  orders  to  N.  P.  BOYER  &  Co., 

feb-Qt  Parkesburg,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 


SAUL'S  NUBSEEIES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of 
planters  to  his  well  grown  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  he 
oflers  low.  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Apricot,  Cherries,  &c.,  of 
finest  quality.  Concord  Grape  Vines,  a  large  stock  of  well 
rooted  vines  cheap.  Also  Black  Hawk;  Weehawken; 
Ives  Seedling;  Adriondac;  lona ;  Israella ;  Salem;  Dela- 
ware; Roger's  Hybrids,  &c.  Evergreens  of  all  sizes,  in 
quantity,  suitable  for  nurserymen.  Kittatinny  ;  Wilson's 
Early  and  Lawton  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Chas.  Down- 
ing; Napoleon  3d;  Nicanor ;  Rippowam ;  Philadelphia 
and  our  celebrated  Washington  market  berries.  Pear,  Ma- 
haleb  and  other  Fruit  Stocks. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

An  immense  Stock  of  new  and  rare  plants  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out.  A  set  of  new  Double  Geraniums  ;  New 
Coleus  ;  splendid  new  Zonale  and  Nosegay  Geraniums; 
Mrs.  Pollock ;  Sunset  and  other  exquisite  tricolors ;  New 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums;  New  Dahlias,  &c.  Roses,  all 
the  new  varieties  of  '67  and  '68  including  Mi'^s  Ingram,  the 
finest  light  rose  ever  sent  out.  Catalogues  mailed  to  ap- 
plicants. JOHN  SAUL, 

feb-2t  446  7th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES 

AT  REliUfED  PRICES  ! 


Trees  all  budded  and  stock  grown  from  natural 
pits  ;  Trees  fine  and  free  from  disease.  Will  be 
sold  low  to  clear  the  ground. 

Large  stock  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Aprico's  and  Nectarines;  Raspberries  and  Black- 
berries ;  Strawberrit-s,  Gooseberries  and  Currants; 
Grapes,  Quinces  and  Rhubarb;  Asparagus,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubbery  ;  I3ot  House 
Plants,  &c.    Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Orders  hy  mail  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  &  SOUTHERN  NURSERIES, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
feb-3t  RANDOLPH  PETERS. 

G^KT  THE  BEST 


PRICES  REDUCED! 


100,000  WILSON'S  EARLY  and  KITTATIN- 
NY BLACKBERRIES,  all  grown  from  the  original 
stock.  For  two  years  past  I  have  sold  the  fruit  at 
$16  per  bushel  wholesale,  and  it  has  retailed  at  Si 
per  quart. 

75,000  PHILADELPHIA  AND  CLARKE  RASP- 
BERRIES, the  fruit  of  which  we  sold  last  year  at 
68  cents  per  quart. 

50,0  00  DAVISON'S  THORNLESS,  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Cream,  Ellisdale  and  Imperial  Red  RASP- 
BERRIES. 

20  ACRES  DOOLITTLE  BLACK  RASPBER- 
RIES, not  yet  enumerated.  W'ild  Goose  Plums 
and  Crystal  White  Blackberries. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Spring  prices. 

WILLIAM  PARRY, 

feb  2t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SMITH'S  PATENT  WELL-FUTURE. 


This  device  for  raising  water  was  patented  in 
1859,  and  an  important  improvement  patented  in 
]868. 

Its  superiority  over  all  other  well-fixtures  is  at- 
tested by  FOUR  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  it  at 
Agricultural  Fairs  in  1868,  At  Staunton  and  Lex- 
ington this  premium  was  awarded  over  Well-fix- 
tures, which  had  taken  the  first  premium  at  several 
Northern  Fairs  where  we  did  not  compete.  No 
pumps  of  any  kind  can  be  sold  in  districts  where 
our  Well-fixture  is  properly  known.  Over  SEVEN 
THOUSAND  are  in  use,  and  the  demand  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  A  liberal  discount  for  large  orders 
from  dealers. 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

feb-3t  Richmond,  Va. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
Send  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List.  feb-3t 


GIANT  WAX  BEANS,  (Pole.) 

Pods  6-9  inches  long,  pale  waxy  yellow,  stringless 
and  very  fieshy  and  tender,  even  when  full  grown, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  remarkable  productiveness. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  amateur  or 
market  culture. 

Price  of  Seed,  {hy  mail,  postage  paid,)  25  cents  per 
packet.  EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

feb-Jt  York,  Pa. 


VALUABLE  FIELD  SEEDS 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  OATS.— A  very  handsome 
White  Oats,  with  a  large,  plump,  heavy  grain,  weigh- 
ing (in  favorable  seasons)  45  pounds  per  bushel,  and 
yielding  abundantly — $1  per  peck,  $3  per  bushel. 

IMPROVED  PENNSYLVANIA  GOURD  SEED 
CORN — Exceedingly  productive  and  valuable — $1 
per  peck,  $3  per  bushel. 

EARLY  WHITE  MARROW  BEANS.— One  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  for  field  culture,  $2  per  peck, 
$7  per  bushel. 

POTATOES. 

EARLY  GOODRICH— Very  valuable  for  early 
market  culture,  |2  per  bushel,  $5  per  barrel. 

HARISON— The  best  late  market  Potato  ;  enor- 
mously productive — $2  50  per  bushel,  $7  per  bar- 
rel. 

EARLY  ROSE— Exceedingly  early  and  of  supe- 
rior quality ;  of  the  highest  promise — $5  per  peck, 
$15  per  bushel. 

VANDZRVEER'S  SEEDLING— Large  and  very 
productive;  new — $1.50  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel. 

Also  a  full  assortment  of  Fresh  Garden  Seeds,  in- 
cluding all  the  most  valuable  Novelties. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 
feb  3t  York,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  BOW£R,  Chemist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  BREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

DIXOJV,  SHARPI.£1!!$S  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA.  * 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD." 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
delphia.  feb-ly 

JS^AW  communications  for  the  Maryland  Fab- 
MBR,  will  be  addressed  to  S.  S.  MILLS  &  CO.,  No. 
24  S.  Calvbrt  Strkbt,  Baltimobjs,  Md. 
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FOR  COnmiJOBICGil&OTHmilG  CROPS  OF  1169! 

BAUGH'S 

RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

Containing  53  per  cent.  Phosphate  of  Lime  (of  which  nearly 
15  per  cent,  is  soluble),  and  5  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

 :o:  

Many  years  experience  on  the  varied  crops  and  lands  of  the  South  has  demonstrated 
the  use  of  this  Fertilizer  to  be  indispensable  in  the  growth  of  large  crops  of  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co and  all  Cereals  and  Garden  Vegetables,  as  well  as  in  permanently  enriching  the 
soil. 

Price  in  Baltimore  $56  Per  Ton. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

GEORGE  DUGDALE,  Manufacturer's  Agent, 

feb-3t  9t  and  105  SMITH'S  WHARF,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

WM.  H.  LYMAN, 

IMPORTER  AND  GROVyER  OF 

SEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS, 

Has  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  his  Southern  friends  and  the  public  generally 
His  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  and  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  &c.,  for  1869, 

Which  contains  descriptions  of  1600  varieties  of  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.  It  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  a  large  number  of  elegant  wood  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  colored  plates,  one  of  which 
is  the  celebrated  ''MRS.  POLLOCK  GERANIUM  J' 

In  it  will  be  found  designs  for  arranging  the  Flower  Garden,  together  with  full  directions  for  sow- 
ing seeds,  transplanting,  &c.  This  work  is  sent  free  to  all  my  customers,  and  to  all  others  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents,  which  is  not  one-half  the  actual  cost.  Every  one  should  have  a  copy.  One  lady  says,  "  I 
should  not  be  without  it  if  it  cost  a  dollar,  for  I  know  of  no  work  which  I  could  obtain  that  gives  so 
much  reading  matter  for  less  than  fifty  cents,  saying  nothing  about  the  beautiful  engravings." 

I  am  also  introducing  my  new  TOMATO,  the 

LYMA-iv  ;m[a.m:3ioth  cluster. 

This  Tomato  is  a  cross  between  a  Freiich  unknown  variety  and  the  Lester's  Perfected,  retaining  the 
smoothness  and  solidity  of  the  latter,  growing  in  clusters;  each  stem  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  toma- 
toes. It  is  perfectly  smooth  and  nearly  round,  about  the  size  of  a  Baldwin  apple  ;  color  of  a  rosy  pink, 
and  keeps  well;  solid,  has  but  few  seeds,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  we  have'.  It  is 
unexcelled  for  eating  raw,  and  is  delicious  for  cooking,  being  very  high  flavored.  In  earliness  it  excels 
the  *'  Keyes  Tomato,"  and  ripens  its  fruit  evenly,  about  TEN  DAYS  before  the  Early  Red.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  market  variety  of  Tomato  in  existence, 

I  shall  retail  the  seed  of  this  Tomato  in  packets,  at  25  cents  per  package.  For  Illustrated  cir- 

cular, containing  description,  recommendalioUj  &c.,  address,  enclosing  two  cent  stamp, 

WM.  H.  LYMAN, 

feb-4t  Seed^^man  and  Florist,  liCTerett,  Massachusetts. 

Publishers  wishing  tQ  iii^ert  the  ftboT§  adverti^erpent  may  address  as  above,  stating  terms,  <Sic. 
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2,000  Barrels  Pure  Bone  Dust 

Warranted  Free  from  Adulteration. 


mn  s.  um  ^  oo. 


We  are  prepared  to  supply  the  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  BONE 
DUST,  which  we  warrant  and  guarantee  to  be  free  from 

iLDULTSRATIOM. 

This  Bone  Dust  is  not  so  fine  as  our  Bone  Flour,  but  sufficiently  fine  to  prove  active 
on  the  first  crop.    It  is  prepared  in  New  Orleans  for  our  sales. 

We  have  every  cargo  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  thus  avail  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  patrons. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO. 

feb-tf  No.  10  South  Street,  (2d  floor)  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  ! 


APPLES,  one  year  old,  for  Nursery  planting;  very  low. 
APPLES,  Dwarf,  2  years  old;  a  fine  assortment. 
ITALIAN  DWARF  and  other  PEACHES. 

ORANGES  and  LEMONS— 10  best  varieties  in  pots. 
CHERRIES,  2  years  old;  both  first  and  second  class. 

CONCORD  and  CLINTON  GRAPES,  2  years;  very  fine. 
FRUIT  STOCKS  of  every  description,  for  Nurserymen. 

YOUNG-  EVERGrREENS  of  every  description,  for  Nurserymen. 
New  and  Rare  Hardy' SHRUBS^;  recently  imported. 

AMERICAN  ARBOR  VIT^,  for  hedging,'from  9  to  24  inches. 
ROSES  in  great  variety,  at  reduced  rates. 

WYATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB  ;  true  to  name;  very  low. 

Dealers  will  find  at  this  establishment  a  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department.  New 
Trade  List  for  Spring  now  ready  for  distribution.  Especial  attention  paid  to  selecting 

retail  orders. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

feb-2t  CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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BERGER  &  BOTZ'S 

Excelsior  Superphosphate  of  Lime 


This  valuable  Fertilizer  took  the  First  Premium 
at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  held  at  Danville  and  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  in  October,  1868,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  for  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Vegetables,  &c. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

jan-ly         16  Bowlj's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Planted  with  Small  Ffuits. 


100  Acres  Planted  with 
WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 


A  good,  large  stock  of  PLANTS  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties of 

BLACKBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 

Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes. 

ALSO, 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
Early  Rose  Potatoes, 

&c.         &c.  &c. 

ROOT  CUTTINGS  bj  the  dozen,  hundred,  thou- 
sand, or  million. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  S,  COLLINS, 


oct-6t 


To  all  whom  it  may  Concern. 


strawberry.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties 
for  sale  cheaper  than  ever  before 
offered. 


Also,  Root  Cuttings,  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Early 
Rose  Potatoes.  All  warranted  genuine  and  of  thg 
best  quality.  Persons  wishing  to  plant  any  of  the 
above  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  list  of  our  LOW 
PRICES  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

CHAS.  COLLINS, 
jan-3t  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Sorgo  Maokin©!?^ 
FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


A  complete  set  of  SORGO  MACHINERY,  consist- 
ing of  one  No.  5  VICTOR  MILL  (used  one  season,) 
one  COPPER  EVAPORATOR  (16  feet  long)  as  good 
as  new,  and  the  necessary  fixtures,  comprising  a  full 
set,  which  cost  $600,  and  the  whole  can  be  bought 
for  $300.    Appl7  at  office  of  the 

'"MARYLAND  FARMER," 

feb-tf  24  S.  Calvert  st.,  Baltimore. 


CLOVER, 

TIMOTHY, 

KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass, 

Red  Top 

And  all  other 
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Our  SEEDS  are  new,  free  from  weeds, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  in  tbe 
market. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 
jan-ly    IQ  Bowly's  Wharf,  Balto,,  Md. 
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E.  FRANK  COE'S 

AMMONIATED 

Super-Phosphate. 


SUPERIORITY  GUARANTEED. 


Having  been  appointed  agents  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  of  this  valuable  fertilizer,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  it  in  quantities  to  suit. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

Office,  69  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  delivered  direct  from  the 
Agent's  Warehouse. 

DISSOLVED  BONES  and  other  articles  of  known 
value. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
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ANDREW  COE'S 

SUFER-PHOSFHATE  OF  LIME, 

A  Standard  Manure  for  all  Field  and  Garden  Crops,  it  matures  the 
Crop  much  earlier,  and  greatly  increases  the  yield. 


Manufactured  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


Lands  exhausted  bj  long  cultivation  are  made  I 
produciive  by  the  use  of  this  Super-Phosphate,  It 
supplies  to  the  soil  those  substances  that  are  taken 
out  by  cropping.    It  is  in  fdct  PLANT  FOOD,  and 
w  hen  it  is  used,  the  land  continues  to  improve  each  | 
year,  and  to  require  a  less  quantity  to  produce  the  | 
same  amount  of  results  :  and  the  GRAIN  or  VE-  i 
GETABLES  or  FRUIT  produced  are  of  superior, 
quality.    When  used  on  pastures,  the  cattle  will  ! 
feed  where  it  is  applied  in  preference.    The  milk  of 
cows  that  feed  upon  this  grass  is  much  richer. 

It  gives  WHEAT  a  firmer  stalk,  so  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  lodge  before  ripening;  produces  a  large 
head  and  plump  kernel,  and  is  rarely  affected  by 
-R03T  or  MIDGE.  RYE,  BARLEY  or  OATS  are  equally 
benefited. 

It  gives  CORN  and  PEAS  a  dark  green  color,  and 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  causes  them  to  ripen  a  least 
len  days  earlier. 

Its  effect  on  POTATOES  is  especially  marked  in 
the  increased  yield,  and  as  a,  preventive  of  rot. 

It  quickens  the  growth  of  TURNIPS,  ke^ps  away 
the  fly,  and  the  increase  of  yield  is  remarkable. — 
Tbe  same  is  true  with  CARROTS,  BEETS,  and 
'  other  root  crops. 

It  keeps  away  the  maggots  from  ONIONS,  and 
has  produced  a  yield  as  high  as  800  bushels  per  acre. 

To  TOBACCO  the  Phosphate  gives  a  vigorous 

-  growth,  a  large  well  developed  leaf,  and  protects  it 

-  from  the  worm. 

-  It  gives  to  COTTON  a  rapid  growth  and  increas- 
ed fruitage,  the  bolls  continuing  to  come  forward 
and  ripen  until  destroyed  by  the  frost. 

It  improves  the  qurility  of  the  fruit  of  GRAPE 
VINES  and  FRUIT  TREES;  also  of  STRAWBER- 
RIES and  other  horticultural  fruits. 

Its  effect  upon  FLOWERS  and  upon  LAWNS 
surpass  that  of  any  other  fertilizer. 


General  Directions  for  Use. 


The  quantity  of  Super-Phosphate  recommended 
ia  the  following  Directions  to  be  used,  may  be  va- 
ried according  to  circumstances  and  the  condition 
of  the  land  to  be  manured.  The  suggestions  here 
given  are  those  which  may  be  followed  to  best  ad- 
vantage, though  the  application  of  less  quantities 
will  produce  proportionate  results. 


For  Top-Dressing  Grass  Land. 

From  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  on  mowing 
land,  should  be  applied  early  in  the  Spring,  It  can 
also  be  applied  to  advantage  just  after  mowing,  or 
in  the  autumn.  The  application  of  200  pounds  per 
acre  to  old  pasture  land  will  be  found  highly  benefi- 
cial. It  should  be  applied  just  before  or  after  a  rain, 
or  when  the  ground  is  moist. 
For  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Buck- 
wheat and  Millet. 

From  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  After  the  land 
is  ploughed  and  harrowed  apply  the  Super  Phos- 
phate, aad  then  sow  the  grain,  etc.,  and  harrow  all 
in  together,  or  by  the  drill.  It  can  be  applied  when 
the  grain  is  two  or  three  inches  high  with  decided 
benefit. 

For  Cotton,  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

Apply  half  a  handful,  or  two-thirds  of  a  gill,  to 
each  hill,  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  then 
drop  the  seed.'   Its  effects  are  most  favorable. 
For  Beans  and  PeaS. 

Apply  half  a  handful  to  each  hill.  If  sown  in 
rows  to  be  used  in  the  same  proportion,  mixing  it 
with  the  soil. 

For  Turnips,  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c. 

Apply  200  to  300  pounds  per  a  re,  with  the  seed  ; 
this  quantity  will  give  an  excellent  crop.  This  ap- 
plication at  the  time  of  sowing  will  produce  the 
clearest  and  sweetest  turnips.  Tue  sowing  should 
be  done  just  before  a  rain,  if  possible. 

For  Squashes,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Cab- 
bages, and  Tomatoes. 

Apply  a  handful  to  a  hill,  thoroughly  mixing  it 
with  the  soil,  then  drop  the  seed.  This  facilitates 
the  growth  so  that  the  fruit  will  come  to  maturity 
in  the  warm  season,  when  it  is  most  desirable. — 
Treated  in  this  manner  cabbage  have  been  obtained 
four  times  larger  than  those  without  the  Phosphate. 
For  Strawberries. 

Apply  four  quarts  to  a  square  rod,  broadcast, 
early  in  the  Spring,  with  a  good  dressing  of  leaf 
mould,  which  will  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist, 
and  ensure  a  good  crop. 

For  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  &c. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  an  -invaluable  aad  lasting 
manure.    Loosen  the  earth  well  in  the  Spring  with 
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a  garden  fork,  then  apply  the  Phosphate  liberally, 
and  rake  it  in,  which  will  give  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  ripening  the  woody  early,  causing 
it  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  fruit  buds  and  lux- 
uriant growth  of  fruit,  also  improving  the  quality. 

For  Asparagus. 

Apply  eight  quarts  to  the  square  rod,  with  about 
eight  quarts  of  salt,  at  the  time  of  digging  over  the 
beds  in  the  Spring;  to  be  well  raked  in.  In  about 
ten  day  after  apply  eight  quarts  more  of  salt,  as  a 
top-dressing. 

— ■  . 

Analytical  Laboratory,  '  "| 
5S  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  [• 
January  1th,  1868.  J 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date, 
I  have  to  state  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Coe's  pre- 
paration for  a  number  of  years.  Before  the  war,  I 
was  employed  to  examine  them  for  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Chemist,  the  object  being  to  detercaine 
whether  they  were  kept  up  to  standard.  They 
stood  the  test  admirably,  being  remarkable  for  tbeir 
uniformity  from  year  to  year.  A  statement  of  two 
of  these  analyses  was  published, in  Mr.  P.  T.  Ty- 
son's first  report. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  made  numerous  analyses  of 
his  Super-Phosphate,  and  can  say,  from  actual  re- 
sults that  it  has  been  very  decidedly  improved,  be- 
ing richer  in  phosphoric  acid,  both  soluble  and  in- 
soluble. 

Mr.  Coe  has  made  arrangements  with  me  to  in- 
spect his  fertilizer.  I  sample  every  new  lot  which 
is  made  at  his  factory,  which  is  always  open  to  me. 
I  also  analyse,  from  time  to  time,  the  materials 
which  he  uses,  so  that  he  has  scientific  guidance  in 
the  mixtures.  From  actual  observation  from  time 
to  time  on  the  premises,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
mixture  is  faithfully  and  honestly  made,  according 
to  the  formula.  The  product  as  my  analyses  will 
show,  is  uniform. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obd't  serv't. 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT,  M.  D., 
.    Analytical  and  Con.sultwf/  Chemut. 

REPORT  OP  ANALYSIS  OF  SAMPLE  OF  AN- 
DREW COE'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
TAKEN  BY  MYSELF  FROM  BAGS  IN  THE 
WAREHOUSE. 

Moisture  18  36 

Organic  matter  32.13 

(Capable  of  generating  Ammonia  3.33) 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid   G.19 

(equivalent  to 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime— Dissolved. ..13  51) 

Phosphoric  Acid   9.04 

(equivalent  to  Bone  Phos.  of  Lime  19.73) 

Alkaline  Salts   8.79 

Lime,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c.,  not  estimated  25.49 

100.00 

Tlie  above  analysis  shows  this  to  be  a  well  made 
Super-Phosphate.  Its  ammonia  will  give  the  crop 
a  vigorous  start;  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  will 
strengthen  the  young  plant,  while  the  residual  phos- 
phoric acid  will  luinish  a  supply  available  for  the 
whole  period  of  growth  ;  the  alkaline  salts  furnish 
lood  immediately  needful,  while  at  the  same  time 
thoy  promote  the  absorption  of  ammonia. 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT,  M.  D., 
Anatytical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 
Analytical  Ladoratory,  59  S.  Gay  street, 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  THOMAS  ANDERSON, 
Professov  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Qlasgoiv, 
and  Chemist  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

Society  of  Scotland. 
"  I  have  analyzed  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phosphate 
of  Lime,  which  is  clearly  a  well  and  carefully  man- 
ufactured Manure,  made  from  excellent  materials 
and  thoroughly  genuine." 

LETTER  FROM  HENRY  CROFT, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  IJ?iiversity   College,  To- 
ronto, and  Chemist  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Upper  Canada.    In  reporting  an  analysis 
which  he  made  of  Andrew  Coe's  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  says  : 
This  artificial  manure,  which  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  Baltimore,  is  coming  into  very  general  use 
as  a  substitute  for  Guano,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  will  entirely  supersede  that  manure. 

Several  so-called  Super-Phosphates  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  contained  little  or  no  soluble 
Phosphate,  owing,  probably,  to  an  error  in  its  man- 
ufacture, while  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  contains  a 
large  proportion. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  16,  18C9. 
Gentlemen — I  purchased  some  of  Andrew  Coe'a 
Phosphate  of  you  last  spring,  which  I  used  on  my 
Corn,  (in  the  hill,  about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the 
acre.)  I  used  it  by  the  side  of  a  well-known  ferti- 
lizer made  in  Baltimore,  at  much  higher  cost,  at  the 
same  rate,  with  good  effect.  I  could  tell  no  differ- 
ence. I  think  both  paid,  although  the  season  was 
very  dry.  I  want  some  more  this  spring  ;  let  me 
know  if  I  can  get  it,  and  at  what  price. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

G.  W.  F.  HUMMER. 

Leesborg,  Va.,  Feb.  19,  1869. 

Dear  Sirs — I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  one 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  Andrew  Coe's  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  which  was  applied  in  the  hill  to  about  (20) 
twenty  acres  of  Corn  land,  or  about  (125  lbs.)  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre.  It  pro- 
duced about  (7)  seven  barrels  of  good  sound  corn 
to  the  acre.  There  was  no  soft  or  inferior  corn 
among  it,  where  I  am  satisfied  there  would  not 
have  been  over  three  barrels  of  inferior  quality  if  it 
had  not  been  used.  m 

The  advantages  from  its  use  are,  that  it  prevenM 
the  "gimlet"  worm  from  interfering  with  theearlW 
growth  of  the  corn;  forces  it  into  blade  early  in  ttm 
season;  produces  a  fine  stalk;  ripens  the  corn  niucn 
earlier,  and  makes  it  of  a  much  sounder  quality; 
and  from  its  effects  as  exhibited  in  my  field,  at  least 
double  the  quantity.    But  for  the  extreme  drought 
of  last  summer,  the  yield  would  have  been  much 
larger.    Its  use  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon 
our  farmers,  particularly  in  its  prevention  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  worms  and  insects.    1  also  used 
two  tons  on  wheat  last  fall,  which  is  looking  very 
finely.  Yours  respectfullv, 

HENRY  HEATOX. 

Hampton,  Balto.  Co.,  Md.,  Feb.  13,  1869. 
I  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on  my  wheftt 
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{  crop  of  last  year  at  the  rate  of  200  to  250  pounds  to 
I  the  acre.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  favor 
i  of  the  land  covered  by  the  Phosphate,  both  as  to  the 
I    quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain. 

Yours,  truly, 

CHAS.  RTDGELY  of  11. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  18,  1869. 
Dear  Sir — Enclosed  please  find  order  for  ten  tons 
of  your  Phosphate,  which  I  propose  to  apply  to  mv 
Corn  ground  the  coming  spring,  as  also  on  Potatoes 
and  Garden  Vegetables  generally.     Having  used 
_  your  Phosphate  for  the  past  three  years,  I  can  un- 
( ~  qualifiedly  testify  to  its  very  superior  quality,  ex- 
1    celling  all  other  fertilizers  I  have  used,  which  em- 
1    brace  most  of  the  standard  fertilizers  in  the  market, 
i    I  can  therefore  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  farm- 
!    ing  community.  Yours, 

BASIL  S.  BENSON. 

Ellicott  City,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  "I 
January  28,  1869.  j 
Bear  S^rs — I  have  used  Andrew.  Coe's  Phosphate 
upon  Corn  and  Potatoes  with  great  success.    I  in- 
tend using  it  again  this  Spring  upon  the  same  crops, 
and  also  upon  Oats. 

Yourg,  respectfullv, 

S."Y.  GEORGE,  Jr. 


Near  MiTCHELLViLLE,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  ") 
January  28,  1869.  j 
Gentlemen: — As  to  the  effects  of  Andrew  Coe's* 
Phosphate  on  Tobacco  I  have  to  say  th^.t  I  used  it 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  three 
(    places  in  my  field,  and  was  much  gratified  at  the 
,    result.    The  spots  where  it  was  used  matured  ear- 
>    lier  than  others  alongside  manured  with  barn-yard 
■    manure.    I  also  used  it  with  good  effect  as  a  top- 
i    dressing  for  Tobacco  beds  last  Spring. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

BE  ALE  D.  MULLIKIN. 


Medley's  Neck,  St.  Marys  Co.,  Md.,  \ 
January  25,  1869.  J 
Gentlemen: — I  used  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phos- 
i    phate  ftf  Lime  on  my  Corn  crop  last  spring  at  the 
rate  of  lb  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  the  hill,  and  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  result  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.     My  corn  looked  green  and  healthy 
I    during  the  whole  season,  the  ear  was  well  filled  and 
the  yield  large,  and  I  conscientiously  believe  it  to 
■    be  the  best  fertilizer  in  use  in  this  section.    I  shall 
want  more  for  my  corn  and  tobacco  next  spring. 
Yours,  resoectfullv, 
:  '         '  ^  GOUGH. 


Leonardtown,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.,  \ 
January  25th,  1869.  J 
Gentlemen  : — Of  the  effects  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phos- 
phate, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  I  used  it  on  Irish 
Potatoes,  alongside  of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure, 
and  found  the  greatest  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Phosphate.  The  Potatoes  were  as  large  again  and  a 
great  many  more  in  the  hill.  I  also  used  it  on  my 
Corn  and  Tobacco  with  entire  satisfaction.  I  used 
it  on  my  fall  Wheat  and  at  present  see  no  difference 
in  that  and  Peruvian  Guana  and  Bone.  I  regard  it 
a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  A.  SIMMS, 


Newbdrg,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  Feb.  2,  1860. 
Gents  :—l  used  one  ton  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
on  about  seven  acres  of  Tobacco  land,  alongside  of 
another  manufactured  fertilizer,  higher  in  cost,  i:i 
equal  quantities.  I  honestly  regard  Andrew  Coe's 
Phosphate  as  equal  to  any,  if  not  superior,  to  most; 
manufactured  fertilizers.  I  shall  use  it  again  this 
season.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  LANCASTER. 

Grahams'  Forge,  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  ) 
Fe'ornary  2,  1869.  J 
Gents  : — I  applied  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  to 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  several  other 
vegetables.    It  ripened  Corn  early,  and  the  yield  of 
Potatoes  where  the  Phosphate  v*-as  applied  was  as 
two  to  one  where  none  was  applied.    Mr.  Graham 
applied  at  seeding  last  fall  the  Phosphate  side  by 
side  with  the  Peruvian  Guauo  bought  of  you.  The 
coming  harvest  will  decide  the  merits  as  compared 
with  it.    I  hope  it  may  prove  of  va'ue,  and  if  it 
does  you  will  have  a  good  demand  from  this  county. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  THOMAS  OSBORN. 


Stauntox,  A.UGUSTA  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  2,  1869.- 
Gentlemen: — I  bought  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's 
Phosphate  last  fall,  and  sowed  it  upon  a  portion 
of  my  Wheat,  150  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  used  four 
other  kinds  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New 
York  manufactory  on  same  land  and  like  propor- 
tions. Andrew  Coe's  is  far  ahead  of  all,  and  if  it 
maintains  its  advaatages,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  I  shall  use  no  other  this  fall. 

A.  W.  HARM  AN. 

Bellefontb,  near  Staunton,  Va.,  l 
February  2,  1869.  j 
Gents: — t  got  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
last  fall  and  applied  it  on  my  Wheat  at  the  rate  of 
150  pounds  to  the  acre,  alongside  of  three  other 
standard  manures  at  the  game  rate.  Andrew  Coe's 
took  the  best  start,  and  has  maintained  it  steadily. 
From  present  appearances  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  su- 
perior to  either  of  the  others.  If  it  proves  best,  as 
I  now  think  it  will,  I  shall  use  it  exclusively  next 
fall.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  HARM  AN. 

Jerusalem  Mills  P.  0.,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  ) 
January  13th,  1869.  j 
Gentlemen : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
results  from  the  use  of  Andrew  Cob's  Super-Phos- 
phate OF  Lime  procured  the  past  season  have  been 
such  as  permit  me  most  cheerfully  to  repeat  the  re- 
commendation given  on  a  previous  occasion  of  its 
being  a  most  valuable  fertilizer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JNO.  CARROLL  WALSH. 

Saluda,  Middlesex  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  20,  1869. 
Gents — I  used  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  last  spring 
as  a  top-dressing  for  Clover  and  Orchard  Grass. 
Its  effect  upon  each  was  fully  equal  to  a  heavy  dres- 
sing of  good  stable  manure.  It  was  also  tried  by 
the  side  of  the  best  wood  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  30 
bushels  of  the  ashes  and  125  lbs.  of  the  Phosphate  to 
the  acre.  The  effect  was  the  same,  and  up  to  this 
time  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
land.  It  was  also  used  with  Oats;  the  growth  was 
very  luxuriant,  and  the  young  Clover  marks  well 
the  line  of  the  PtiQspliate.   It  was  also  used  on 
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Turnips  by  the  side  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre.  Both  lots  were  verj''  lar(?e  ;  but  it 
was  readily  seen  that  those  seeded  on  the  Phosphate 
were  the  largest.  It  was  also  tried  on  Corn  and  Ve- 
getables in  mj  garden  by  the  side  of  Peruvian  Guano. 
From  all  these  experiments  I  became  fully  satisfied 
that  it  was  preferable  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  there 
fore  used  it  almost  entirely  on  my  Wheat.  Only 
used  a  small  parcel  of  guanc^  in  small  lots  to  keep 
up  the  experiment.  The  Wheat  looks  well,  and 
I  still  prefer  the  Phosphate,  My  neighbors  fully 
endorse  me  in  the  above,  and  I  may  add  that  a  great 
many  farmers  in  this  county  have  used  this  Phos- 
phate the  last  fall,  and  all  speak  well  of  it. 
Respectfull  V, 
P.  T.  WOODWARD,  County  Clerk. 


Washington,  N.  C,  Jan.  3d,  1868. 
Genfs : — I  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phosphate 
to  a  limited  extent  the  last  Spring,  receiving  only 
one-half  ton.  I  put  on  one  acre  150  pounds  ;  on 
another  200  pounds;  another  250  pounds.  Esich 
acre  showed  the  efiftct  of  the  manure,  and  showed 
it  in  proportion  of  the  amount  applied.  I  think  it 
superior  to  any  manipulated  manure  I  have  ever  ap- 
plied to  my  land.  I  think  it  so  beneficial  to  the  crop 
(Cotton)  tha.t  1  shall  order  several  tons  for  the  crop 
of  this  year.  The  season  has  been  a  very  unfavor- 
able one  for  crops,  but  where  I  put  Coe's  Phosphate, 
though  on  inferior  land,  I  realized, the  best  crop. 
Very  respectfull v, 

WM.  A.  BLOUNT,  Jr. 


DuNNSviLLB,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1869. 
Gents  : — Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  gave  us  satis- 
faction on  our  Corn.  We  used  a  small  quantity  on 
Wheat  last  fall,  but  can't  speak  yet  of  the  result. 
We  used  it  on  Irish  Potatoes  very  satisfactory,  also 
Timothy  and  Clover  does  well  with  a  top-dressing 
of  125  pounds  per  acre.  W^e  regard  it  as  a  good 
fertilizer  as  far  as  we  have  tried  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

SAUNDERS  &  CAMPBELL. 


Big  Lick,  Roanoke  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1869. 
Gents : — Nearly  all  the  farmers  with  whom  we 
'have  had  a  talk,  and  to  whom  we  sold  Andrew 
Coe's  Phosphate,  speak  very  highly  of  it.  Several 
to  whom  we  sold  say  they  can  see  the  difference  as 
far  as  they  can  see  the  Wheat.  One  gentleman  who 
used  it  on  very  poor  land — the  poorest  he  could 
find — says  it  is  the  finest  looking  wheat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. If  it  does  as  well  as  it  now  promises  we 
can  sell  a  large  quantity  the  coming  fall. 
Very  respectfull v, 

'  J.  W.  NEAL  &  CO. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  1.3,  1869. 
Gentlemen: — I  used  Andrew  Coe's  Phospuate  on 
my  Potatoes  and  Peas  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  it  acts  first-rate  on 
those  crops.  I  also  applied  it  last  fall  on  ray  W^heat 
to  test  its  merits  on  that,  and  so  far  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  intend  using  a  large 
quantity  of  it  this  spring. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

SWEEtZER  LINTHICUM. 


MoNTERA,  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  \ 
December  9th,  1808.  J 
Genii : — This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  tried  fully 
for  the  pas^  two  years  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on 


Turnips  and  Irish  Potatoes  with  complete  success", 
and  prefer,  it  pound  for  pound,  to  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano  even  at  the  same  price.  As  evidence  of 
my  opinion  of  this  Phosphate,  I  shall  next  spring 
deal  largely  in  it  for  my  early  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes. 
These  are  unvarnished  facts  from  my  experience  for 
two  successive  years,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing this  Phosphate  to  ray  friends  and  to  the 
public  generally  to  be  superior  to  any  fertilizer  I 
have  ever  tried  on  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  having 
tried  most  all  fertilizers  now  in  use,  and  none  can 
equal  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  in  my  opinion,  so 
far  as  I  have  used  it  on  the  above  named  crops. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  SMITH. 


Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  September  19,  1868. 
Gentlew./i : — I  used  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on 
Wheat  in  the  fall  of  '67,  with  results  p-jch  more 
satisfactory  than  those  obtained  from  the  use  of  Pe- 
ruvian Guano  on  lar-d  of  the  same  quality.  The 
Phosphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
per  ads  to  the  acre,  and  the  guano  in  the  same 
amount.  The  Wh^mt  on  which  the  Phosphate  was 
used  grew  off  well  and  was  matured  fully  as  soon 
as  the  guanoed  crop.  I  consider  the  Phosphate  not 
only  superior  to  the  guano  for  a  grovfing  crop,  but 
decidedly  more  advantageous  as  a  permanent  ferti- 
lizer. I  have  purchased  the  same  Phosphate  for 
my  next  crop,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all 
Wheat  growers. 

J.  G.  PERRY. 

Magnolia,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  ) 
August  24,  1868.  / 
Gentlemen: — T  would  state  my  experience  with 
Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.    The  two 
tons  I  bought  last  season  I  used  ih  connection  ^  ith 
a  number  of  other  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  wheat  manured  with  it  was  longer  in 
the  straw  and  better  grain  than  any  to  which  the 
other  kinds  were  applied.    I  can  conscientiously  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  desire  a  first-class  fertilizer. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  F.  SMITH, 
Agent  for  General  Gadwalader. 

Anne  Ardndel  Co.,  Aug.  8,  1868. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  used  Andrew  Coe's  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime  on  my  corn  crop  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its 
merits.  My  crop  last  year  was  better  filled  in  the 
ear  and  heavier  than  I  ever  raised  before.  The  soil 
was  of  inferior  quality,  and  I  could  only  attribute 
the  success  of  the  cTop  to  the  effects  of  the  fertilizer. 
I  have  used  it  again  this  yeer  and  it  proraises  equally 
good  results.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  best  manufactured  fertilizer  in  use  in  this 
community. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  HENKLE. 


Anne  Arundel,  Co.,  Md  ,  \ 
August  27,  1868.  J 
Gentlemen: — I  used  about  eight  tons  of  Andrew 
Coe's  Phosphate  this  spring  on  Corn  and  Potatoes. 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory,  especially  on  Pota- 
toes. They  kept  green  during  the  severe  drought 
and  produced  an  excellent  crop,  whereas  those  of  my 
neighbors  who  used  a  different  article  turned  yellow. 
I  consider  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  a  superior  one. 
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I  intend  using  it  on  my  wheat  this  fall.  With  con- 
fidence I  recommend  my  friends  to  use  it. 

REZfN  HAMMOND. 

•  Crownsville,  Anne  ArdndelCo..  Md.  ") 
August  27,  1868.  J 
Gents: — Respecting  the  merits  of  Andrew  Coe's 
Phosphate  purchased  last  spring,  it  affords  me  plea- 
sure to  say  I  tested  it  in  various  ways  on  Tobacco — 
broadcast  at  100  pounds  per  acre  in  one  portion  of 
the  field,  and  lightly  in  the  hill  on  the  other  portion 
— also  on  cabbages  in  the  hill,  and  in  every  instance 
it  was  highly  satisfactory.  I  shall  use  it  for  wheat 
this  fall,  feeling  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  fertilizer 
I  have  ever  used. 

Respectfully, 

ABSOLOM  ANDERSON. 


Baltimore,  August  4,  1868. 
Dear  Sir : — I  used  on  my  wheat  last  fall  your 
Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  found  it  to  do  well. 
1  most  cheerfully  recommend  farmers  to  use  it,  as  a 
first-rate  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JESSE  SLINGLUFF, 
Baltimore  County^  Md. 

Black  Friars,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  ") 
April  4,  1868.  J 
Gentlemen  : — I^eonsider  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
the  best  fertilizer  I  have  ever  used  on  corn,  tobacco 
and  vegetables.    I  did  not  use  it  on  wheat,  as  my 
drill  was  too  much  out  of  repair,  but  am  satisfied 
.  it  is  equally  good  for  wheat. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CHAS.  A.  F.  SHAW. 

Rock  Hall,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  "I 
Aprill5,  1868.  j 
Gentlemen  : — I  am  satisfied  that  Andrew  Coe's 
Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  is  a  most  valuable  fertili- 
zer for  corn  or  tobacco. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

L  A.  LANCASTER. 

Elba,  near  Washington  City,  ) 
August  8,  1868.  J 
Sir :— The  Super-Phosphate  manufactured  by  An- 
drew Coe,  which  I  bought  last  fall  of  you,  has 
-•  worked  like  a  charm  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat  and 
clover,  and  as  such  may  be  safely  used, 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER. 


Sycamore  Springs,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  \ 
August  3,  1868.  J 
Sir: — Respecting  the  merits  of  Andrew  Coe's 
Super-Phospti,ate,  I  have  to  say  that  the  12  tons  I 
bought  in  the  spring  I  used  on  corn,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes at  the  rate  of  160  to  200  pounds. to  the  acre; 
the  crops  grew  off  finely  until  they  were  checked  by 
the  drought  in  July.  Since  the  recent  rains  the 
corn  and  potatoes  are  rapidly  improving.  I  con- 
sider the  Super-Phosphate  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and 
shall  use  it  again.  ^ 

Respectfully  yours, 

0.  H.  P.  CLARK. 

Orange  Grove,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  ) 
August  4,  1868.  J 
Gentlemen  :—l  have  used  Andrew  Coe's  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime  on  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Potatoes 
an^  Garden  Yeggta-bles,  on  all  of  which  it  acte4  like 


a  charm.  I  also  tried  it  on  grass  as  a  top-dresser, 
at  the  rate  of  160  pounds  per  acre.  The  result  was 
equally  satisfactory,  as  this  portion  of  the  field  pro- 
duced two-thirds  more  of  grass  than  the  other 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used — the  land  being  of  the 
same  quality.  1  have  been  buying  the  principal  fer- 
tilizers offered  in  the  Baltimore  market  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  can  say  that  Andrew  Coe's  is  the 
best  preparation  I  have  used.  I  can  recommend  it 
with  confidence  to  the  farming  community. 
Respectfully, 

DAVID  A.  EDIS. 

Strawbridge  p.  0.,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  \ 
August  4,  1868.  J 
Gentlemen: — We  purchased  small  quantities  of 
Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  to  test  its  merits,  and  state 
that  it  comes  up  fully  to  its  recommendation,  and 
really  did  more  than  we  anticipated.  Some  of  us 
tried  it  alongside  of  other  fertilizers  and  found  it  to 
excel  in  every  case.  We  recommend  it  as  a  first 
rate  fertilizer. 

Respectfully,  yours, 
JOHNS.  NORRIS,       BENJAMLV  ALMONEZ, 
CHAS.  GROVE,  THOMAS  MILLER, 

JOS  AH  CATHART,  JOHN  WILEY. 
JOS.  W.  BUTLER,      J.  T.  PAYNE. 

Upper  Falls,  Md.,  July  9,  1868. 
Dear  Sirs  : — At  your  request,  I  would  state  that 
I  have  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate,  and  it  has 
given  me  due  satisfaction. 

I  think  it  the  best  Phosphate  I  have  ever  used. 

STEPHEN  W.  FALLS. 

QUEENSTOWN,  QuEEN  Ann's  Co.,  Md. 

Dear  Sir : — The  nine  tons  of  Phosphate  I  bought 
of  you  I  used  on  my  wheat  last  fall,  and  I  am  so 
much  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  shall  purchase 
twenty  tons  next  month.  I  used  three  other  fertili- 
zers, but  I  must  say  I  give  yours  the  preference,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  very  best  article  in  the  market. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  OGLE  TILGHMAN. 

Baysidb,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  May  1,  1868. 
Dear  Sir: — Please  send,  me  few  bagS-Of  Coe's" 
Fertilizer,  which  T  want  to  apply  to  my  corn  this 
spring.  I  am  induced  to  try  some  after  seeing  the 
effect  produced  on  the  wheat  crop  of  ray  brother, 
James  M.  Seth.  He  used  some  last  fall  on  his  wheat, 
and  where  he  applied  it  the  wheat  looks  very  pro- 
mising. He  has  used  different  kinds  for  the  last  ten 
years,  but  none  has  made  the  same  improvement 
that  Coe's  has.  I  shall  use  it  on  my  wheat  next  fall. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ALEX.  H.  SETH. 

Greensborough,  Md.,  Aug.  17,  1868. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  used  Andrew  Coe's  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime  on  my  present  crop  of  corn,  and 
am  fully  satisfied  with  the  prospect.  I  applied  it 
by  the  side  of  other  well  known  and  approved  fer- 
tilizers that  have  been  used  extensively  in  this  county, 
and  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  ray  preference 
decidedly.    I  shall  use  it  on  my  wheat  this  fall. 

RISDON  PLUMMER. 

Greensborough,  Md.,  August  17,  1^68. 
Dear  Sirs: — With  regard  to  your  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  action  of  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phos- 
I  phate,  I  would  reply  that  I  tried  it  last  spring  oq 
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corn  alongside  cf  another  well  known  and  good 
fertilizer,  which  I  found  it  to  excel  bj  far.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

JAMES  MASSEY. 

GRKKNgBOROUGH,  Md.,  August  1 Y,  1868. 
Dear  Sirs  : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  with  regard 
to  Andrew  Goe's  Super-Phosphate,  I  would  state 
that  I  applied  it  to  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
this  season,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  result, 
and  expect  to  use  it  again  next  season.  It  exceeds 
anv  fertilizer  that  I  tried  by  the  side  of  it. 

F.  }i.  HARPER. 

Greensborough,  Md.,  August  8,  18G8. 
Dear  Sirs  : — We  have  used  Andrew  Coe's  Super- 
phosphate on  corn  this  season,  and  are  very  much 
pleesed  with  its  use,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  Ko.  1  fer- 
tilizer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  F.  DAWSON, 
WILLIAM  J.  CLARK, 
JOSEPH  B.  ORREL. 

Lanesville,  King  William  County,  Va.  ) 

August  25th,  1868.  J 
Gentlemen  : — Last  fall  I  tried  four  different  kinds 

of  fertilizers — the  Peruvian  and  Guanos,  Bone 

Dust  and  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate.  I  applied  200 
pounds  of  each  to  the  acre  with  my  wheat  on  an 
average  quality  of  land.  From  Andrew  Coe's  Phos- 
phate I  received  an  excellent  stand  of  clover  and  a 
fine  growth  of  straw,  but  little  wheat.  I  think  this 
was  injured  by  the  heavy  rains  we  had  just  before 
maturing.  From  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  I  receiv- 
ed the  greatest  profit.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  ROBBINS. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  August  10,  1868. 
Genthnen  : — I  can  cheerfully  say  I  am  much  pleas- 
ed so  far  with  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on  my  corn. 
Where  I  used  it  there  is  a  difference  in  size  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  and  in  maturity  of  more  than  a 
week  in  favor  of  this  Phosphate.  Respectfully, 
ED.  A.  WELCH. 

 MiDVvAY,  A'leusta  Conuty,  Va. ") 

August  ^9,  ■'"868.  J 
Gentlemen  : — I  used  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  last 
spring  on  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Grass,  Cabbage 
and  Vines,  and  in  every  instance  it  acted  as  well  as 
any  fertilizer  could  do.  I  think  as  long  as  the  Phos- 
phate is  kept  up  to  the  present  standard  of  purity  I 
shall  use  no  more  Peruvian  Guano. 

Respectfully. 

JOHN  C.  DICKINSON. 

Huntley,  Montreal,  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  ") 
August  29  1868.  / 
Dear  Sirs  : — The  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  promi- 
ses well  on  my  Tobacco.  I  tiieil  it  piue  by  s.de 
with  Peruvian  Guano  in  er^ufi'  qriarni i ies,  acd  £o  far 
I  can  see  no  diffeience  in  it.  I  will  :;et  two  or  three 
tons  of  it  for  ray  wheat. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  GORDON. 

'•Wye 'Heights,"  near  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md., 

December  4th,  1  86V. 
Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  26ih  November  was 
duly  received,  and  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  re- 
quest thereip  coptaincd,  to  wit ;  To  give  you  my 


opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  your  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime. 

I  was  induced  to  try  your  Super-Phosphate 
through  your  agent  in  this  county,  Mr.  Dodson. 
and  applied  it  broadsast  on  Corn  at  the  time  of 
planting,  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  found 
its  results  far  better  than  those  arising  from  two 
other  kinds  of  Super-Phosphates  applied  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner.  T  used  it  also  this 
Pall  on  Wheat,  both  from  the  drill  on  fallow  and 
broadcast  on  Corn  ground,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  its  results  are  distinctly  marked. 

I  propose  using  it  on  Oats  next  Spring,  and  also 
for  garden  vegetables,  as  well  as  a  top-dressing- for 
grass. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  tried  it  oa  my  re- 
presentations speak  very  highly  of  it. 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

DAVID  C.  TRIMBLE. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Nov.  2'rth,  1867. 
Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to 
your  Phosphate,  we  would  say  we  sold  about  60 
tons  last  spring,  which  gave  general  satisfaction 
on  the  Corn,  and  we  have  received  the  most  ex- 
travagant accounts  of  its  effects  on  the  Potato  and 
vegetable  crops. 

This  fall  we  sold  considerably  over  one  hundred 
tons.  From  all  accounts,  received  almost  daily  from 
the  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  it  will  be  the 
leading  article  of  our  county.  Enclosed  pleased 
find  order  for  100  tons. 

Respectfully  vours, 

^J.  TYSON  &  SON. 

Mount  Airy,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

November  27th,  1867. 
Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting 
the  merits  of  your  Super-Phosphate,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  used  it  on  Corn  and  Potatoes,  and  it  acted 
equal  to  any  Fertilizer  that  I  have  ever  used.  I 
have  sold  your  Phosphate  to  some  seventy  or  eighty 
farmers  ;  a  large  majourity  of  them  speak  highly  of 
it. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  it  for 
spring  crops.    Respectfully  vours, 

ilENRY  BUSSARD. 

P.  S. — I  made  10  barrels  Corn  per  acre  on  the. lot 
where  I  applied  your  Phosphate,  (which  lot  I  show- 
ed 3'ou  when  you  called  to  see  me,)  which  was  not 
planted  until  the  20th  of  May. 

St.  Michael's,  Md.,  December  19th,  1861. 

Dear  Sir — I  purchased  six  bags  of  your  Supe- 
Phosphate  of  Lime  last  spring  from  II.  C.  Dodson, 
and  applied  it  to  my  corn  lastspring-,-a  tablespoon- 
ful  to  the  hill.  The  corn  grew  oft'  from  the  start 
and  matured  in  an  increased  and  abundant  crop, 
far  beyond  that  where  I  Rp^lied  ffood  compost.  I 
applied  it  to  my  wheat  last  fall.  The  wheat  is  flour- 
ishing and  gives  promise  of  a  good  yield. 

I  regard  yours  as  one  of  the  best  Fertilizers  I  have 
ever  tried,  and  shall  use  it  again  the  coming  spring 
upon  niy  corn.    Yours,  respectfully,  &c., 

JAMES  DAWSON. 

Bladensbuko,  December  26th,  1867. 
Genflemen—\Y ith  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime 
I  raised  last  spring  an  excellent  crop  of  Oats.   I  re- 
gard it  a.s  an  invaluable  Fertilizer. 

A. C. STEPHENS. 
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q^'HE  PHiFER  "SKSLETOW"  WHEEL 

±  GANG  PLOW  AND  (J ULTiVATOK,  for  Corn,  Cot- 
ton and  Potatoes,  for?the  season  of  1869,  is  constructed  un- 
der an  entirely  new  patent,  (June  16th,  1858.)  The  four 
cast  iron  hangers  (of  the  former  patents)  are  substituted  by 
a  single  wsouGHT-iron  rock  shaft. ^The  draught  is  direct- 
ly Irom  the  beams  of  the  plows,  and  consequently  no  neck 
draught  on  the  horses.  It  is  much  more^simple  and  effi- 
cient than  our  previous  manufacture. 

The  "Phifeh  Plow"  was  awarded— 

The  Gold  Medal,  at  the  Utica  International  Plow  Trial, 
September,  1867. 

The  Silver  Medal,  (highesfaward.)  at  the  Maryland 
Institute,  October,  1867. 

The  First  Premium,  at  the  Mechanics'  and  Agricultural 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La,,  aiter  the  severest  tests  and 
most  determined  opposition,  January,  1868. 

For  agencies  and  single  machines,  address  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Proprietors, 

A.  L.  BREAKLEY  &  CO., 

Eureka  Agricultural  Works, 
mar-St  Ofuce  No.  117  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED !    WANTED ! 

A  GENTS  of  either  sex,  in  everv  town  and  village,  for 
the  largest  OXE  DOLLAR  SALE  in  the  country.  The 
smallest  article  sold  can  be  exchanged  for  a  Silver- Plated 
five-bottled  Revolving  Castor,  or  your  choice  of  200  articles 
upon  exchange  list.  Commissions  to  Agents  larger  than 
ever.  Send  for  Circular. 

S.  C.  THOMPSOIV  &  CO., 

133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  MUSICAL.  BOX  FOK  ONIH  BOl^IiAR, 
iT>HE  French  Great  Sensation ;  novelty,  cheapness,  du- 
■*•  rability ;  in  highly  polished  case,  metallic  tongues, 
brilliant  in  tone,  of  the  best  construction,  with  the  most 
recent  improvements,  new  keyless  pattern.  Eight  Select 
Airs.  Eminently  adapted  for  the  drawing  room  table.— 
Guaranteed  of  the  best  workmanship  and  performance. 
No.  1  size,  8  airs,  $!  ;  No.  2,  16  airs,  $2;  No.  3,  24  airs.  |3. 
All  sent  FREE  by  mail  on  receipt  ot  the  amount.  Address 
PAUL  &  PAUL,  No.  4  New  Chambers  street,  New  York. 
Ail  parties  who  can  conveniently  send  Postoflice  orders  are 
requested  to  do  so. 


M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.'S 

Catalogue  of  Seeds^ 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 
FI.OWER  and  VEGETABI.E 

GARDEN  FOR  1869. 

Published  ia  January.  Every  lover  of  flowers 
wishing  this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  ad- 
dress immediately  M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  EH- 
wanger  &  Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  nov-7t 


TREE  SEEDS. 


Over  100  kinds,  int^ludiu'^'  Apple,  at  $12  per 
bushel,  Fear,  Cherry,  Plum,  kc,  with  latest  lunts 
on  raising. 

HEDGE  PLANTS— Finest  stock  of  Osage  Orange 
in  the  East,  $3.50  by  the  100,000;  $5  per  single 
thousand,  and  arrangements  special  for  those  who 
sell  again. 

NURSERY  STOCK— Suited  to  distant  transport- 
ation. Near  200  items,  including  Fruit  Stocks, 
Evergreens,  &c. 

GOODRICH  POTATOES— The  best  Early  $4.59 
per  barrel. 

^r*Send  for  lists. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
feb-3t  Germantown,  Pa. 


RUIT, 

INSTRUCTOR. 


32  PAGES  of  plain  directions  tor  planiing  and 
cultivating,  lor  family  as  well  as  market  garden, 
and  marketing  all  Small  Fruits.  ^Vntten  from  2u 
yeais  experience  and  gives  ail  the  intormation  of 
ibe  larger  and  more  costly  works,  so  as  to  put  new 
beginners  on  equal  looting  with  old  truit  growers. 
We  have  hunareds  of  testimonials,  of  which  the 
following  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  is  a  sample  : 
"  Your  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  are  the  best  i  have  ever  seen."  Price 
10  cents.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  sent  by  mail 
free- on  application.  Address,  PDRDY  &  JOHN- 
STON, Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  or  PURDY  &  HANCE, 
South  Bend,  lad.  jan-tf 


O  VJEGETABliES  THINK?  A  curious  and  in- 
teresting inquiry  ;  Instructions  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, illustrated  ;  Near-sightedness,  cause  and  cure  ;  Choice 
ui  business  ;  How  to  become  an  author ;  How  to  train  ani- 
mals, including  many  curious,  amusing  and  surprising 
tricks,  illustrated-;  Magnets  and  magnetism  ;  "  Swisd 
honey"  ;  Kich  men  of  the  world,  and  how  they  gained  their 
wealth;  Exposures  of  humbugs,  quacks  and  swindles,  by 
the  author  of  "  Koguesand  Kogueries"  ;  Trade  secrets  and 
money  making  manuiactures  ;  Hints  for  the  household  ; 
i*  amiiy  recipes  ;  Games,  puzzles,  magic  and  amusements 
lor  the  young;  and  choice  miceliany  lor  ail,  in 

HAKJEY'S  ♦JOUUNAL.. 

Enlarged  with  new  volume,  giving  over  1,500  square  inches 
of  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter,  attractive  il- 
lustrations, &:c.,each  month  for  ONLi'  Fll'TY  CENTS  A 
YEAR.  I'his  is  no  advertising  sheet,  trashy  catch- 

penny or  • -axe  grinder" — our  aim  is  to  give  a  hrst  rate, 
carelully  editea,  and  well  printed  and  illustrated  paper,  at 
a  very  reasonable  price,  'i  ne  scarcely  perceptible  piorit  on 
each  subscriber  pays  us  on  our  large  circulation,  {jsj^  Now 
IS  the  time  to  subscribe.  Si^ecimeiis  7  cents  by  mail,  or  3 
cents  of  newsdealers,  none/ree.  Try  it  a  year— it  will  pay 
you.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  iiJ  Nassau  street,  New 
^ork.  leb-tf 


SITUATION|WANTED. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  reliable,  brought 
up  to  business,  and  a  good  practical  FARMER, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Manager  and  Superintendent 
of  a  good  Farm  or  Plantation,  for  the  Owner. 

Apply  at  office  of  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 

jan-2  18  13th  St.,  above  Market,  Phila. 
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Notice  to  Farmers,,  Dairymen  and  Horsemen  ! 


Ba^EWING,  FRONEFIELD  k  CO'S 

mum  CHILE  mm, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  IN  1848. 

This  preparation  contains  the  latest  and  most  approved 
remedies  for  all  diseases  to  which  Horses,  Cattle  and  Swine 
are  incident.  Either  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  cure  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  dreaded  disease  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia 
or  Rinderpest,  now  making  fearful  inroads  among  our  Cat- 
tle. This  POWDER  has  already  achieved  reasonable  repu- 
tation. It  is  compounded  on  strictly  chemical  principles; 
contains  the  elements  to  form  healthy  blood  and  generate 
animal  heat,  and  is  warranted  to  make  an  increase  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  the  animal  product,  either  as  fat  or  as 
milk  and  butter,  upon  the  same  amount  of  food. 
Prepared  by 

FRED.  A.  MILLER,  Sole  Agent, 
No.  128  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  P,i. 
N.  B.— Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars.  feb-4t 


ORNAiVIENTAL  AND  USEFUL. 

BUY  ONLY 

SII^YEIi  TIFPE1>  SHOES 

For  Children.  Will  outwear  three  pairs  without 
tips.  feb-3t 


J.  WILKmSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eiiral  ArcMtect 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

BALTIMORE,  M  13  . , 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  lor  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specihcations  iurnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborei-s  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  coumry,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate.  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  f  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience^  having  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an  Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  lor  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  lor  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baliimore,  Md. 


PURE  BONE  DUST. 


PRICE  $45  PER  TON. 

Ju8t  received  bj 

E.  WUITAIAN  &  SONS, 
Biar-tf       22  and  24  S.  Calveet  St.,  Baltimore. 


SAMUEL  HUNT, 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in 

Saddlery,  Harness,  Trunks, 

TRAVELING  BAGS,  SATCHELS,  &c. 
No.  202  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Between  Charles  and  St,  Paul  Streets, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Woolen  and  Linen  Horse  Covers,  Fly  Nets,  Buf- 
falo Robes,  Whips,  Spurs,  Bridles,  Collars,  &c. 

.^^Orders  sent  direct  will  be  filled  at  same  price 
as  if  bought  in  person.  sep-ly 


SPLENDID 

Farming  &  Mining  Lands 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  FARMING  LANDS  in 
ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  embrac- 
ing Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Grain  Lands,  Ranges  for 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  sites  for  Vineyards.  Also, 
several  Gold  Mines,  eligible  locations  for  Factories, 
with  unlimited  water  power.  Mills  and  Mill  Sites. 
The  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Ruth.  Railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

L  Y.  WESTERVELT  &  CO., 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  N.  C. 
oct-6t  GareofF.Darl-y. 


"The  Rural  Gentleman," 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Practical 
Horticulture,  Agriculture  &  Rural  Affairs. 

EDITED  BY  A  PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST, 

With  a  Corps  of  Able  Assistants  and  Occa- 
sional Contributors. 
TKKMS,   $1   A    YEAR,   IN  ADVAIVCB. 
(Jl?-  Specimens  by  Mail  15  cents. 

Canvassers  wanted  everywhere;  and  induce- 
ments offered  to  make  it  pay  those  who  will  work. 
Address 

J.  B.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 
nov-tf  No.  2  North  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Grover  &  Baker  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  family  sewing 
for  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

*'I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  doue  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  iound  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  aijd  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do- 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  Jrom  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly, 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  epinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
s  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips.  ] 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
Its  construction.  ^ 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  send  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  1  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to.  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  irom  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies : 

"I  prefer  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken ;  its  adaptation  ^o  diflerent  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie,  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says: 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says : 

"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  .does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch.'* 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
other  machines. 

5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  eut 
or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 


Jan-ly 


181  Baltimore  Street, 
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0  THE  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS 

OF  THE 

"1111  STATE 


EXCELSIOR." 


Containing  Ammonia, 


Super- Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Potash  of  Soda,  -       -  - 


6  per  cent. 


-  57 

-  5 


Composed  of  too  pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Gu- 
ano, and  1,300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  lime 
(bones  dissolved  in  acid,)  potash  and  soda,  forming 
the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  fer- 
tilizer ever  offered  to  the  farmer  and  planter — com- 
bining all  the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  properties 
of  Ground  Bones — supplying  an  abundance  of  Am- 
monia for  any  crop,  and  all  soils,  and  in  a  perfectly 
fixed  condition— not  volatile  and  passing  off  -with 
the  first  crop,  as  with  Peruvian  and  other  ammonia- 
cal  guanoes,  but  stimulating  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  all  succeeding  ones,  giving  to  poor, 
worn  out  and  unproductive  soils,  new  life  and  vigor, 
making  them,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  the  most 
highly  cultivated  lands,  upon  which  much  time  and 
money  have  been  expended. 

We  introduced  Excelsior  in  1858,  and  challenge 
the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  fertilizers,  natural 
or  artificial  Guano,  to  show  results  so  invariably 
successful  as  can  be  shown  from  its  use.  One  of 
our  firm  superintends  in  person  every  minutia  of  its 
manufixcture.  We  therefore  warrant  every  bag  uni- 
form, and  to  contain  by  analysis,  the  standard  of 
fertilizing  properties,  giving  that  protection  to  the 
farmer  which  be  does  not  have  in  the  purchase  of 
any  other  Guano  or  Fertilizer  sold. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  express- 
ly for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity 
per  acre,  however  small;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  •prominent  and  calculating  Planters,  after 
eight  years  experience  in  testing  it  side  by 
side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 'an  appli- 
cation of  100  pounds  per  acre  of  Excelsior  *,3  equal 


to  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano  offered  for  sale,  therefore  is  fully  100  to  200 
per  cent,  cheaper. 

We  are  daily  in  receipt,  from  every  quarter,  of  flat- 
tering encomiums  from  those  who  used  it  last  spring 
and  summer  on  cotton,"  corn  and  tobacco,  and  last 
fall  on  wheat,  and  had  we  the  space  could  publish 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  many  from  gentlemen 
who  have  continued  its  use  year  after  year  since 
its  introduction. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  value  of  our 
Excelsior  as  acrop  grower  and  fertilizer,  is  the  fact 
of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities.  Some  unprincipled  manufacturers 
have  actually  used  our  trade  mark  for  the  purpose 
of  palming  off  their  worthless  compounds. 

EVERY  BAG  BRANDED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


Farmers  should  see  that  every  bag  bears  in  red 
letters  the  name  of  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  under  the 
inspection  mark,  and  thus  secure  the  genuine  article, 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42 ..Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PREPARED  BY  OURSELVES 


#11 


Containing  15  Per  Cent.  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid. 


One  ton  is  equal  to  three  tons  of  any  other  Super-Phosphate  offer- 
ed for  sale.  In  fine,  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drilling  in  with  the  Grain. 
PRICE  $56  PER  TON. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42  PRATT  STREET, 

BAIiTIMOR£. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  OO.'S 

AMMONIATED 

BONE  SUPER  -  PHOSPHATE, 

Containing  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  dry  and  in  good  order  for 
drilling.  Yery  high  encomiums  have  been  paid  its  efficacy  in  the 
growth  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Wheat  the  past  three  years. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  Ob. 

42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore- 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SEEDS!   SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

 :o:  

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

Aro  now  receiving  by  each  of  tlic  regular  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  line 

their  stock  of 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Grown  for  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Which,  together  with  their  AMERICAN  GROWTH  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  will  make  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  any  house  in  this  country. 
^!^"  Send  for  circulars,  and  direct  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Montgomery's  Eockaway  Wheat  Fans. 


We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  this  justly  celebrated  FAN  which  has  proved  itself  by  many  trials  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  yet  invented. 

It  has  in  late  contests  obtained  premiums  over  several  Fans  claiming  to  be  improvements  over  the 
Rockaway,  and  now  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  Fan  in  the  country. 

Any  person  who  has  ever  used  one  will  give  as  good  a  recommendation  as  we  could  wish. 

EXCELSIOR  WHEAT  FAN. 

We  have  sold  a  great  many  of  these  Fans  during  the  last  two'^seasons  andrcan  recommend  them  as 
being  a  good  article.  Having  bought  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  consisting  of  over  five  hundred 
Fans,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  we  can  offer  them  at  a  much  less  figure  than  at  which  they  could 
otherwise  be  sold. 

Price  A  $30  OO 

"Having  dis^lved  my  connection  with  the  firm  of  Montgomery,  Slade  &  Co.,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Whitman  &  Sons,  who  will  have  sole  control  of  my  Patent  Rockaway  Wheat  Fans, 
and  I  hereby  request  my  former  customers  to  forward  their  orders  to  them,  assuring  them  that  the  Fans 
will  b«  made  under  my  own  supervision."  j.  MOJ^TGOMERY. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  ^nd  24,iSputIi  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BONE  DUST. 

THE  PUEE  ARTICLE  ONLY. 

NO  ADULTERATION. 

Farmers  and  Gardener-s  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
purchasing  their  Manures,  as  they  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  character  of  the  manufacturer 
for  the  quality  of  the  article  sold.  None  but  Chem- 
ists can  detect  a  mixture  in  Bone  Dust, 
t         The  Subscriber  has  always  on  hand  at 

A  large  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  Bone  Dust 
that  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  the  last 

TWENTY  YEARS. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts., 
ug6m  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


LANGSTROTH'S 

PATENT 

Movable  Comb  Bee  Hive. 


Patent  Extended  for  7  years  from  Oct.  1866. 

Territorial  rights,  and  hives  of  the  above  patent, 
with  comb  guides  of  his  own  patent,  and  surplus 
honey  arrangements,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  undersigner,  owner  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
lor  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  part  of 
Ohio.  RICHARD  COLVIN, 

raay-6t  No.  11  E.  Baltimore  St.  Bait. 

N.  B. — The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  using  HIVES  containing  Moveable  Comb 
Frames,  which  infringe  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
rights  secured  in  the  aborve  patent.  R.  C. 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


"FLOUE  OF  BONE." 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
this  article.  It  is  pure  unsleamed,  unburnt  bone,  re- 
duced to  the  fineness  of  flour,  which  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  its  value.  It  is  as  quick  and  active,  as  acid 
dissolved  bone,  heace  its  value  is  vastly  greater,  be- 
cause it  contains  neither  acid  nor  water,  which  ne- 
cessarily add  weight,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
valuable  elements.  We  recommeiM  250_pounds  to 
be  used  in  place  of  300  pounds  Super  Phosphate  or 
dissolved  bone. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Ayents  for  the  South, 
jaii-tf  71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

BUCKEYE  MOWER  k  REAPER. 

STILL  THE  CHAMPION  MACHINE. 


Awarded  First  Premiums  at  the  most  extensive 
Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Incorporated  Company  of 

C.  AULTMAN  &  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio. 
|I3*  For  circulars,'  &c.,  apply  to 

JAS.  BRUSTER,  j 
General  Southern  Agent, 
may-ly  11  North  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATES. 
m  HlRfUND  FERTIllIINi;  IND  MIIIDUCTURIIIG  CO. 

Incorporated  January,  1867. 

DIRECTORS. 

Wm.  Gt.  Harrison,  William  Numsen, 

Lawrence  Sangston,  Richard  J.  Baker, 

Robert  Turner,  William  Trego. 

WILLIAM  TREGO,  LAWRENCE  SANGSTON, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  President. 


This  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Fertilizers,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Agricultural  community  with  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Deriving  their  supply  of  material  from  the  richest  of  the  recently  discovered  deposits 
of  Bone  Phosphates  in  South  Carolina,  they  have  established,  and  will  inflexibly  main- 
tain, a  higher*  standard  of  Fertilizing  value  than  any  similar  production  hitherto  on  the 
market. 

While  the  material  they  use  contains  60  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  a  larger  per  centage  of  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE  than  any  hereto- 
fore iised. 

FINE   GROUND   BONE  PHOSPHATES, 

Price   ^30   Per   Ton,    in  Bags. 

Containing,  by  the  average  of  the  Analyses  of  Professors  Piggott,  Leibig  and  Pop- 
plein,  60.20  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  unusual  per  centage  of  Soluble  Phosphate  will  make  this  form  very  desirable  to 
Farmers  who  prefer  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  manipulate  for  themselves. 

ALKALINE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  price  $50  per  ton,  in  Bags. 

This  preparation  has  special  reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Seed  or  Grain,  and  is 
intended  for  soils  that  produce  large  crops  of  Straw,  and  small  crops  of  Grain. 

AMMOMIATED  SUPER  PHOSHATE. 

PRICE  $55  PER  TON,  IN  BAGS. 

Adapted  to  lands  that  require  a  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  Straw  and  Grain. 

TOBACCO  FOOD,  price  $60  per  ton,  in  Bags. 

A  speciality  for  the  Tobacco  Plant,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Nitrates,  but  adapted  to  all  Plants 
that  require  a  prompt  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  Superiority  of  the  South  Carolina  Phosphate  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Artificial  Fertilizers  are  now  using,  or  making  arrangements  to  use  it,  as  the 
Phosphatic  base  of  their  preparations,  and  large  quantities  are  being  shipped  to  Europe. 

The  various  preparations  of  the  Maryland  Fertilizing  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  Manufacturing  Chemist  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  Agricultural  community. 

LAWEENOE  SANGSTON,  President, 

a«g-ly  Office,  58  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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E.  WHITMAN  it  SONS, 

iiii  iiiiiiifi 

Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Our  Stock  is  large  with  all  the  varieties  of  VEGETABLE,  GHASS  and 
FIELD  SEEDS,  pure,  fresh  and  genuine.    We  name  a  few  of 
the  leading  sorts  : 

CABBAGE.  I  Turnips, 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  and  Stone- 1  Tomatoes, 
mason  Drumhead,  best  American 


grown ;  Early  and  Large  Yorks, 
Savoys,  and  all  other  leading  varie- 
ties. 


I 


BEETS. 

Long  Blood,  E.  Turnip  Blood  and 
Mangel  Wurtzel  and  all  other  varie- 
ties. 

CARROTS. 

.  Long  Orange,  Early  Horn  and 
Altringham. 

CORN. 

All  varieties  of  Early  Garden 
Corn. 

PEAS. 

Extra  Early,  D.O'Rourke,  Cham- 
pion of  England,  Early  Kent,  Blue 
Imperial,  Marrowfats,  Tom  Thumb, 
&c.  &c. 

RADISH. 

All  varieties  of  early  and  late 
kinds. 


Squash  and  Pumpkin, 

Salsify, 

Cucumber, 

Parsnip, 

Melons, 

Herbs,  Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  &c. 
GRASS  SEEDS. 

Clover, 

Timothy, 

Orchard  Grass, 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Lucerne,  Fescues, 
Rye  Grass, 

Hungarian, 

Mixed  Lawn  Grass, 
Sorgo  Seed  in  variety, 

Bird  Seeds,  &c.,  &c. 
Prince  Edward  Island  Black  Oats, 
(new,)  40  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

POTATOES, 

Early  Rose  $1  per  pound,  $5  per 
peck. 

Early  Goodrich,  $6  per  bbl.;  all 
other  early  and  late  varieties. 
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NAVASSA  GUANO, 

The  only  reliable  source  of  Rich  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  Artificial  Manures  and  agriculturists  is  called  to  the  following 
analysis  of  Navassa  Guano.  The  fact  alone  of  a  good  and  increasing  market  having  been  found  in  Europe 
for  this  guano,  whilst  none  of  the  many  Phosphates  for  sale  in  this  country  can  there  find  a  purchaser, 
speaks  as  favorably  for  the  richness  and  reliability  of  our  guano  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  well  known  Artificial  Manures  now  manufactured,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  it  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Voelcker,  Sibson  and  Liebig,  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  user  that  by 
its  selection  he  has  obtained  the  richest  Phosphatic  Material  extant.  We  guarantee  the  guano  to  contain 
a  given  amount  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  be  anlyzed  upon  arrival  by  any  competent  chemist  the 
purchaser  may  select.  Supplying  the  trade  with  this  Guano  in  fine  powder,  packed  in  strong  bags,  con- 
taining twenty  per  cent,  moue  Phosphate  than  any  article  now  ofi'ered,  at  $30  per  ton,  or  crude,  direct 
from  Navassa  Island,  at  proportionally  low  rates. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  street. 
Analysis  of  six  samples,  representing  that  number  of  cargoes,  lately  brought  to  England. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6. 

Moisture   13.61  2.73  5.51  7.70  8.77  13  07 

Water  in  combination  and  Organic  Matter   6.72  7.39  6.50  7.04  6.67  — 

•Phosphoric  Acid   30.88  32.48  31.85  31.98  31.23  31.64 

Lime   32.56  31.06  37.73  35.10  37.22  37.08 

Oxides  ot  Iron,  Alumina,  Carbonic  Acid,  &c   13.88  20.16  16.09  15.60  13.80  16.01 

Insoluble  Silicioua  Matter   2.35  3.18  2.32  2.58  2.31  2.22 


100  100  100  100  100  100 

♦Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone  earth)..   67.41       70.90       69.50       69.81        68.18  69.07 

The  commercial  value  of  Navassa  Guano,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  it  contains.  In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  percentage  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  was  accurately  determined.  Augustus  Voelcker, 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Remarksland  Analysis  by  Dr.  Sibson,  of  London.  11  Eaton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  Dec,  1867 

Amongst  the  natural  deposits  of  phosphates  now  at  command  for  furnishing  the  constituents  of  our 
super-phosphates  and  other  prepared  manures  at  present  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  fields,  that  of  the 
Island  of  Navassa,  lately  brought  to  notice,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  In  the  search  for 
Natural  Phosphates,  now  pretty  actively  prosecuted,  materials  of  this  description  are  sometimes  found, 
which  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  interest,  but  are  of  no  practical  importance,  solely  on 
account  of  their  insignificant  quantity.  Again,  a  phosphate  possessing  almost  every  desirable  quality, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  being 
too  low.    Neither  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  attach  to  the  Navassa  Guano. 

As  I  find  from  analyses  of  several  cargoes  lately  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  Navassa  Guano  pos- 
sesses a  high  value,  I  consider  that  it  merits  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No  3.  No  4.  No.  5.      No.  6. 

Moisture  and  Water  of  Combination                       10.24  9  25  5.73       12.90  11.15  6.53 

•Phosphoric  Acid                                                    32.94  32.57  33.43       32.21  31.27  33.03 

Lime                                                                       37.91  37.34  40.15       35.13  34.90  37.20 

Carbonic  Acid                                                         1.30  1.20  (not  determined.)  1.68  1.02 

Equal  to  Carbonate  of  Lime  2.95      2.72  '«  "        3.75  232 

Oxide  of  Iron,  &c                                                   15.35  17.18  17.85  16.63  15  83  18.24 

Insoluble  Matter                                                        2.25  2.46  2.84         2.13  5.17  3.98 


100  100  100         100  100  100 

•Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime   71.36       70.57        72.43       69.80        67.76  71.58 

The  average  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  most  samples,  I  find  to  be  over  VO  per  cent.,  which 
an  average,  is  higher  than  most  Phosphatic  materials  now  on  the  market. 

Alfred  Sibson,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.    Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  Baltimore,  of  cargoes  lately  imported. 

Bark  Savannah.  ..June  8,  1868,  containing,  crude,  69.94 — when  dried;  76.61  per  cent  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Brig  Cyrus  Fassett,  "  27,1868,  "  "  68.89  "  "  75.16  "  "  " 

Brig  Fidelia            "  10,  1868,  "  ♦<  68.87  *'  "  75.44  "  "  " 

Brig  M.E.  Banks.. May  8,  1868,  "  "  66,03  "  "  73.59  "  "  «• 

Brig  Romance.. ..June  16,  1868,  "  "  69.11  "  "  76.61  "  "  " 

Brig  E.  H.  Rich.. Sept.  21,  1868,  "  "  68.57  "  "  74.56  "  "  " 

BrigDirego  Aug.  12,  1868,  "  "  67.00  "  "  75.16  "  " 

Sale  byJNavassa^Pliosphate  Co. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN,  General  Agent, 

dec-tf  .'^  32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 
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THE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTERS. 

THE  MODEL  HOG  OF  AMERICA. 

Enclose  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Thorough-bred  and  Imported  stock,  including 
Cashmere  Goats,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  the  celebrated 
pure  White  Holland  Turkey,  Black  Java  and  Creve- 
cceur  Fowls,  with  many  others. 

sep-tf  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  0. 

MARYLAND  SAW  MANUFACTORY. 
HENEY  C.  BEOWN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  every  Description  of 

OAST  STEEL  SAWS, 

ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 

UHLER'S  ALLEY,  1  door  from  Charles, 

Between  Lombard  and  Pratt  Streets. 

And  85  X.  FRONT  STREET, 

Circular,  Mill,  Cross  Cut,  Pit,  Hand,  and  Wood 
Saws.  Saws  of  every  description  repaired.  An  as- 
sortment of  Saws  of  superior  quality  and  of  every 
description  always  on  hand,  j^*"  Orders  executed 
with  punctuality  and  dispatch.  je-ly 

GEO.  w.  McLean, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

And  dealer  in 

Agricultural  Implements,  Produce, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 
COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 

Refers  to 

Messrs.  Jno.  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

"       Jno.  W.  Ross  &  Co.         "  " 
Wm.  H.  McLean,. Esq.  "         "  . 

Saml.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Cockeysville,  Md . 
Thos.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.        "         "  oct-ly 


New  brick^  maChIne. 

For  tempered  clay — common  labor  only  required — 
worked  by  one  man — makes  500  an  hour,  $110 — 
by  a  horse,  800  an  hour,  $300—1,200  an  hour, 
$400 — by  steam,  2,000  an  hour,  $500 — 
3,000  an  hour,  $700. 
DRYING  TUNNEL 
For  drying  in  twenty-four  hours  Bricks,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Broom  Corn,  Hops,  Lumber,  Pea-nuts. 
Bricks  moulded  one  day  go  into  the  kiln  the  next 
all  the  year. 

HOT  BLAST  KILN,  by  which  one-half  the  fuel 
is  saved — 220,000  bricks  have  been  been  burned 
with  53  cords. 

REVOLVING  SEPARATOR,  which  pulverizes 
the  clay,  and  frees  it  from  stone.  A  piece  of  lime- 
stone, the  size  of  an  acorn,  will  burst  a  brick. 

For  further  particulars,  in  a  pamphlet  (eighth 
edition,  enlarged)  giving  full  instructions  on  brick 
setting  and  burning,  with  wood  or  coal,  address, 
sending  25  cents, 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

P.  0.  Box  556, 
jan-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


IfCS    'THOMAS  DAILY.  ^ 

■LLrS.,  Manufacturer  of  SS!zS2 

Saddles,  Harness  &  Collars 

No.  16  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET, 
Near  Pleasant  St.  BALTIMORE,  JVlD. 

A  large  assortment  of  BITTS,  STIRRUPS, 
GIRTHS,  &c,,  always  on  hand. 

Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended 
to.  oct-ly 


HAEKINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  Mirrors,^Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  Frencli  and  German 
Looking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  Frencli  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURNISHING  ARTICLES 
in  great  variety. 

Cliandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  &  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Knile  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 
feet 
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THE  FARMERS'  FAVORITE! 

 :o:  

 :o:  


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

WORLD  RENOWNED  PREMIUM 


The  Desideratum  of  Seeders  ! 

Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction  ! 

Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work  ! 

Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the  finest  kerneled,  with^accuracy.  Thistle 
balls  and  dirt  do  not  clog  it.  Seeding  an  even  continuous  stream  through  each  tube;  performing  equal- 
ly well  up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level. 

No  Bunching  of  Grain  ! 

No  Liability  to  Get  Out  of  Order  or  Broken  ! 

Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or  with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment. 
For  one  of  these  incomparable  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

591  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

PRICES— Delivered  on  Boat  or  Cars  at  Baltimore. 

8  Tube  Grain  Drill,       -         -         -       $  85  00  I  9  Tube  Grain  Drill,  with  Guano  or  Plas- 

9  "  "  -  -  -  90  00'  ter  Attachment,  -  -  -  $130  00 
8    ''            "       with  Guano  or  Plas-                  j  Grass  Seed  Attachment  to  either  of  the 

ter  Attachment,     -  125  00 1       above,       -         -         -         -  10  00 

TERMS  CASH— or  endorsed  Notes,  due  in  four  months,  with  inteiest. 
The  purchaser  pays  the  Freight  in  all  cases. 
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SINCLAIR  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

c3r^ri.33E;Tsr  cfc  fit^t  .id  sjesesids, 

Nos.  58,  60  and  62  LIGHT  STREET, 

"We  have  on  hand  the  following  Labor  Saving  Machines,  which  will,  at  all  times,  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  maaket  prices. 

Yiz :  Patent  Screw  Propeller  ;  Straw,  Hay  and  Fodder  Cutters,  for  both 
Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Patent  Masticator,  for  Straw,  Corn  Stalks 
and  Sugar  Cane ;  Hand  and  Horse  Power ;  Corn  Shellers, 
Plantation  G-rist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay 
Presses,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  Lime  Spreaders,  Horse 
Powers  and  Thrashers,  Wheat  and  Rice  Fans, 
Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c,,  &c» 

FLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS. 


de-tf 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 


XORTH  DUKE  STREET,  NEAR  THE  I>EPOT, 


FennsylvaniaM 

F'^K.<^TJII-A.I^,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


Agricultural  implement  Department 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  countrj,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my  Polished  Steel  Plows, 
Cultivators,  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
Reapers  &  Mowers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.  &c. 

CULTIVATORS. 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  cleaa  themselves 
readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
eag  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Moulds,  &c.,  &c.  febl-ly 


Threshing  &  Separating  IVIachines 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Lse.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  seif-regulatiug 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  otlier 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 
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SEED!  SEED!  SEED! 


Farmers  .and  Gardeners  of  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States  will  find  at  our  Ware- 
house every  variety  of  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  adapted  to  Southern  cultivation. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 


Barly  Rose  Potatoes. 

We  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  few  barrels  of  this  justly  celebrated  Potato,  which 
has  created  so  much  excitement  in  the  community.  Those  we  have  are  pure  and  genuine, 
and  we  will  sell  them  at  New  York  and  Boston  prices,  viz  :  1  pound  for  $1,  or  $5  for  one 
peck. 

We  notice  reports,  from  parties  who  planted  the  ROSE  POTATO  last  year,  of  a 
yield  of  one  barrel  from  one  pound  planted,  and  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  quite  com- 
mon.   Address,  E.  WBITMAN  &  SONS,  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  BLACK  OATS 

Just  received  and  for  sale.  Price  $5  per  sack  of  two  bushels.  Weight  40  pounds  to  tie 
bushel.  Address,  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  Fertilizer  recommended  by  the  fanners  of  Mai-yland  and  Virginia  as  the  best  and 
cheapest  is  ANDREW  COE'S  SLJPER-PHOSPIIATE.  Price  $60  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  For  sale  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

CROUfyD  BONE 

Is  recommended  as  an  excellent  Fertilizer.    Price  $45  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
For  sale  by 
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E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

MACHINERY. 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market. 


Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most 
substantial  power  made,-)  $175 

Pel  ton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse  125 

"  "  8    "   120 

"  "  .       6    "   110 

"  "  4    "   90 


Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power  175 

"  One    "  140 

"  24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher  80 
"    20    "  "  "  "    70 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25 


GRAPE  VINES  &  GRAPE  WOOD, 

GROWN  AT 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  large  stock  of  splendid  one  and  two  year  old 
GRAPE  VINES  of  the  following  varieties  :  Adiron- 
dac,  Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
Salem,  &c.  These  vines  are  layers,  and  one  and  two 
eye  cuttings,  grown  in  the  open  air. 

These  vines  and  grape  wood  will  be  sold  very  low. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Dr.  JOHN  B.  KEASBEY, 

may-ly  312  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10,000  CONCORD  LAYERS, 

2  YEARS  OLD  FOB  $400. 

Address  GRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 

Oct  Georgetown,  Conij, 


GEO.  P.  HOWELL  &  CO. 

Advertising  Agents 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Messrs.  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.  are  Agents  for 
THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 

and  the  most  influential  and  largest  circulating 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. — 
They  are  authorized  to  contract  for  us  at  our  low- 
est prices.  nov-tf 


PURE  BRED  FOWLS 

AND 


Chester  White  Pigs, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  List  sent  free. 
Address       J.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
sep-6t  Buckeygtown,  Md, 
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ATTENTION 

TOBACCO  PLAMTFliS,  FARIRS, 

AND 

VEGETABLE  RAISERS! 


AMMIlIimOSmSFBIifloiiE 

AND 

WILSON'S  TOBACCO  GROWER. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Fertilizer  in  the  Country. 

It  has  raised  good  crops  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  Grass,  Tobacco  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  certificates  which  we  can  show  and  refer 
to  those  who  have  used  it,  but  the  best  certificate  of 
any  fertilizer  is  the  experience  and  trial  of  the  far- 
mer, its  effects  upon  the  crops,  and  the  soil  observed, 
as  he  and  neighljors  use  it  year  after  year;  any  fer- 
tilizer that  will  continue  to  stand  this  test  may  be 
safely  pronounced  to  be  good.  We  believe  this  has 
genuine  merit  in  it.  We  think  it  will  stand  the 
above  test — the  only  one  that  is  of  any  value — and 
we  are  willing  to  abide  the  result.    Give  it  a  trial. 

DUVALL  &  IGLEHART, 
SOLE  AGENTS, 
128  Light  St.  Wharf,  cor.  Conway, 

jy-ly  Baltimore,  Md. 


Agents  Wanted  Immediately, 


To  sell  the  LIGHTNING  TRAP,  a  new  and  won- 
derful invention.  It  is  first  wound  up  like  a  clock; 
then  it  kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Mice,  &c., 
throws  them  away,  and  sets  itself  as  quick  as  its 
name  indicates.  One  trap  and  terms  to  agents  will 
be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO. 

jan-6t  95  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y. 


Sarly  Rose  Potatoe 


1  pound,  %\.  3  pounds,  $2.  2  dozen  Clarke 
Raspberry  Plants,  and  1  pound  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
$6.  Can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Address, 

QRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 
oct  (GeorggtowD,  Conn. 


LARMOUR  &  CO. 

IVo.   lO  LI  OUT  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL, 

BAIiTIMORE,  SID. 

Have  this  day  opened  their  new  stock,  comprising 
CHRONOMETER  WATCHES, 

TIMING  WATCHES, 

ENGLISH  WATCHES, 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

LADIES'  WATCHES. 
We  also  offer 

WM.  B.  LARMOUR'S  NEW  COMBINATION  WATCH, 
Made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  considered  the 
best  timekeeper  now  for  sale  in  the  country. 
WEDDING  PRESENTS  OF 

FINE  .JEWELRY,  &c., 
Diamond,  Pearl,  Coral,  Etruscan,  Garnett,  Enameled  and 
other  styles. 

LADIES'  BRACELETS,  CHAINS,  NECKLACES,  &c. 
GENTLEMEN'S  SEAL  RINGS, 

GUARD  AND  VEST  CHAINS, 
SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  Etc. 

WEDDING  RINGS.  Etc. 
STIRLING  SILVER  WARE  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

TRIPPLE  PLATED  WARE, 
Consisting  of  Tea  Sets,  Ice  Urns,  Waiters,  Cups,  Goblets, 
Castors,  Knives,  Butter  Dishes,  Pudding  Dishes,  Flower 
Vases,  Fancy  Pieces,  Ladles,  Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MERIDEN  GO'S  NEW^PORCELAIN  ^LINED  PATENt  i 
ICE  PITCHER, 
The  very  best  Pitcher  now'in  use. 
ENGLiSH  TABLE  CUTLERY, 
OPERA  GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES, 
PARLOR,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM  AND 
KITCHEN  CLOCKS. 
HAIR  JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order  at'short  notice. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 
Oj?>  PRICES  LOW  FOR  CASH 

nov-ly 


PAINTS  .FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS  — 
The  Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufactur- 
ing the  Best,  Cheapest^and  most'Durable  PAINT  in  use; 
two  coats  well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will 
last  10  or  15  years;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  choco- 
late color,  and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab, 
olive  or  cream,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It^is 
valuable  for  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriage  and  Car  Ma- 
kers, Pails  andj  Woodenware,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Canal  Boats,  Vessels  and  Ships'fBottoms,  Canvas,  Metal 
and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and  Water  Proof, XiFloor 
Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having  used  5,000  barrels  the 
past  year,)  and  as  a  jpaint  for  any:purpose;;  is  unsurpassed 
for  body,  durability,  elasticity  and  adhesiveness.  Price  $6 
per  barrel  of  300  pounds,  which  will  supply  a  farmer  for 
years  to  come.  Warrantedjn  all'cases  as  above.  Send  for 
a  circular  which  gives  lull  particulars.  None  genuine  un- 
less branded  in  a  trade  mark  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Ad- 
dress DANIEL  BIDWELL,  -  , 
dec.6m  254  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

AOKNT  FOB 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

And  LalDor-Saving  Machines  of  all.kiads. 

KEEPS  CONSTANTLY^OX  HAND 

A  full  supply  Of  RIDING  PLOWS,  GANG  PLOWS, 
Steel  Plows,  Cast  Iron  Plows,  Double  Shovels,  Harrows, 
etc.  Takes  orders  .for  Grain  Prills,  Reapers  and  Mowers 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, etc.,  etc.  Also,  SEEDS  and  FRUIT  TREES.  * 
Cr?-  Apply  at  t]\e  Postoffice,  Kosciusko,  Attala'Co.,  Miss. 
Agent  fpr.the  "  MARYLAND  FARMER.?'     pov  \( 
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PACIFIC  QUANO  COMPANY'S 

(CAPITAL  $1,000,000.) 

SOIUBIE  PACIFIC  Gil 

 :o:  

The  value  of  this  Guano  is  now  so  luell  known  and  appreciated,  that  it  does  not  require 
further  commendation  from  us. 

The  Company  owns  the  Guano  Islands,  and  other  sources  of  supply  from  which  its  raw 
material  is  drawn.  Hence,  this  Guano,  possessing  such  high  excellence,  can  be  brought 
into  market  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  Super-Phosphates  of  Lime. 

The  large  capital  invested  by  this  company  affords  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continued 
excellence  of  their  fertilizer,  as  the  safety  of  their  capital  depends  upon  continued  and  per- 
manent business. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  Guano  ripens  the  Wheat  crop  from  five  to  six  days 
earlier  than  the  Super-Phosphates. 

It  is  the  policy  and  pu7pose  of  the  Company  to  furnish  the  best  fertilizer  that  enterprise 
and  capital  aided  by  the  best  scientific  ability,  can  bring  into  market,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  consumers. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Guano  Company. 
Principal  Office — 71  South  street,  Baltimore. 

Branch  Office — 38  South  Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia.  jan-tf 


JUST  PUBLISHEIDI 

 :o:  

Gardening  for  the  South ; 

Or,  HOW  TO  GROW  VEGETABLES  and  FRUITS, 

By  the  late  WM.  N.  WHITE,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  with  additions  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren 
and  Dr.  Jas.  Camak.    New  edition,  Revised  and  Blustrated. 

BY  (Fostpaid)  - 

By  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  above  valuable  work  to  every 
person  enclosing  us  $10,  with  order  for  GARDEN  SEEDS  selected  from  our  New  Catalogue,  to  amount 
of  same,  or  $6,  with  order  to  amount  of  $5. 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

jan-3t  MURSBEYMEN  AKD  SEEDSMEN,  YOEK,  PENNA. 
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HOOFLANO'S  GERMAN  6ITTERS  ANO  HOOFLANO'S  GERMAN  TONIC. 

The  Great  Remedies  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Stomach  or  Digestive  Organs. 


is  composed  of  the  pure  juices  (or,  as  they  are  medicinally  termed,  Extracts)  of  Roots,  Herbs 
and  Barks,  making  a  preparation  highly  concentrated,  and  entirely  free  from  alcoholic  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind.  This  high  concentration  renders  the  Bitters,  to  those  having  a  natural 
antipathy  to  bitter  substances,  rather  unpalatable.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  was  com- 
pounded, as  being  the  most  palatable, 

which  is  a  combination  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  Bitters,  with  the  purest  quality  of  Santa 
Cruz  Rum,  Orange,  &c.,  making  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  remedies  ever  oflFer- 
ed  to  the  public. 

The  stomach,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Acute  or  Chronic 
Inflammation  or  Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat.  Nervous  Debility,  etc.,  is  very  apt  to  have  its 
functions  deranged.  The  Liver,  sympathizing  as  closely  as  it  does  with  the  Stomach,  then 
becomes  affected,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  patient  suffers  from  several  or  more  of  the 
following  diseases:  Constipation,  Flatulence,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  of  Blood  to  the  Head, 
Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust  for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the 
Stomach,  Sour  Eructations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  Swimming  of 
the  Head,  Hurried  or  Difficult  Breathing,  Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffiacating 
Sensations  when  in  a  Lying  Posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  or  Webs  before  the  Sight, 
Dull  Pain  in  the  Head,  Deficiency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes,  Pain 
in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  etc.,  Sudden  Flushes  of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Con- 
stant Imaginings  of  Evil,  and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  sufferer  from  these  diseases  should  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  the  selection  of  a 
remedy  for  his  case,  purchasing  only  that  which  he  is  assured  from  his  investigations  and  in- 
quiries possesses  true  merit,  is  skilfull  compounded,  is  free  from  injurious  ingredients,  and 
has  established  for  itself  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  In  this  connection  we 
would  submit  those  well-known  remedies — ■ 

Hoofland's  German  Bitters  and  Hoofland's  German  Tonic. 

Prepared  by 

DR.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hoofland's  German  Remedies  are  counterfeited.  See  that  the  signature  of  C.  M.  JACK- 
SON is  on  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle.    All  others  are  counterfeit. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory  at  the  German  Medicine  Store,  No.  631  ARCH  SREET, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  CHARLES  M.  EVANS,  Proprietor. 

(Formerly  C.  M.  Jackson  &  Co.) 

Hoofland's  German  Bitters,  per  bottle  Jl  ;  per  half  dozen,  J5. 

Hoofland's  German  Tonic,  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  $1.50  per  bottle,  or  a  half  dozen  for 
$7'.50. 

jJ^Do  not  forget  to  examine  well  the  article  you  bu^,  in  order  to  get  the  genuine. 
Yox  sale  by  Pruggists  an^  Dealers  everywhere.  m^ylv 


